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THE FIRE-SHIPS. 



CHAPTER I. 

No part of the British coast presents a harbour of 
beauty equal to that of Plymouth Sound, with its lofty 
banks covered with trees from the summit to the 
water's edge, its rocks and headlands, its numerous 
bays, inlets, and other indentations, the towers and 
glittering white buildings of the picturesque town 
at the northern end, and the lordly castle and waving 
woods of Mount Edgcombe on the west. 

On a bright summer morning a frigate was seen 
gliding slowly up the Sound, and making her way 
towards Hamoaza The French flag under that of 
England proclaimed her to be a prize. She was 
quickly boarded by boats from the shore, every one 
in them eager to be on board, for a prize crew are 
supposed to have their pockets well lined with coiu, 
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2 THE FIRE-SHIPS. 

and to be ready to spend it She was soon known to be 
La Forte, captured by the Thisbe in the East Indies. 
She at once went into dock, her crew was paid off, 
and Bawson got confirmed in his rank of commander ; 
but Ronald Morton received no further acknowledg- 
ment of his services. He had been paid some prize- 
money, and he might have remained on shore to 
enjoy some relaxation after the number of years he 
had been employed ; but he had few even of the ac- 
quaintance young naval men usually make, and idle- 
ness was the very last thing in which he wished just, 
then to indulge. Action, excitement was what he 
wanted. He longed once more for the battle and the 
tempest. In this mood, when the ship was paid off, 
he went on shore. A tall thin young man, in a post- 
captain's uniform, met him before he had walked a 
hundred paces, and after looking at him hard, held 
out his hand, exclaiming — '* Morton, old shipmate, I'm 
glad to meet you." 

" So am I, you. Lord Claymore," returned Ronald, 
happy to encounter one he had known and liked so 
much. 

" Well, you see, Morton, that I have got the two 
swabs on my shoulders," said the young lord, laughing. 
" I've worked hard for them, let me tell you : my lords 
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of the Admiralty don't give promotion for nothing 
to those who don't happen to be bom with silver 
spoons in their mouths; and I was not, I know. 
Mine was of wood or iron. I hope that you will get 
yours soon — you deserve it. I met Rawson just now, 
and he was speaking of you. But in the mean time, 
what do you say to taking a berth as my first 
lieutenant ? I've interest enough to obtain that for 
you. Come along with me for a few yards. You 
can see the ship I have just commissioned. She is 
not long off the stocks. I cannot say much for her at 
present. She is small and cramped, but she carries 
thirty-eight guns, and I'll make her do something 
one of these days." 

Bonald at once accepted Lord Claymore's offer. 
They shortly after fell in with Glover. Lord Claymore 
told him that he should apply for him as his junior 
lieutenant. 

In a week the two old shipmates found themselves 
appointed to the Pallas frigate, nominally of thirty- 
two guns, though in reality mounting thirty-eight. Of 
course Job Truefitt and Bob Doull followed them. 
Ronald had been puzzled to know how to dispose of 
the elder Doull and Archy Eagleshay, when the two 
old men applied to enter. At first he was inclined 
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4 THE FIBE-SHIPS. 

to laugh at the notion, but when the captain saw 
them, he desired that they might not be refused. 

" There is stufif in them yet — they will be useful." 

They proved that Lord Claymore was right, and 
he soon rated them as quarter-masters. 

*'We must be sharp in manning the frigate, 
Morton," said his captain. " Promise largely. We'll 
redeem our word, depend on that." 

Bills soon appeared, posted all over Plymouth : — 
" The Pallas, fitting for sea, in want of a few prime 
hands. The fastest frigate in the service — sure to 
come back in a few weeks with a full cargo of Spanish 
pewter, and cobs. Plenty of liberty at the end of 
each trip. Engaged to make more prize-money in 
three weeks than any other ship in three years." 

Lord Claymore was not unknown to fame. Many 
men joined in consequence of the deeds he had al- 
ready done, and some after reading the placards or 
hearing them read, though they had no great faith 
in the promises. Still, the ship could not be manned 
entirely without sending out press-gangs. 

At length the Pallas was ready for sea. 

*^ I hope we may fulfil all our pledges," observed 
Ronald one day, after the frigate had left the shores 
of England far astern. 
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*' I am determined to do so," exclaimed the cap- 
tain. " Morton, I have lived long enough to know 
that a man can do nothing without money. That is 
irresistible, in politics, war, or love — rather marriage ; 
it conquers all opposition. There is but one way by 
which seamen can make it. We are on that course. 
We'll take good care that the opportunity does not . 
escape us." 

Morton thought awhile. For the first time in his 
life, perhaps, the idea occurred to him that money 
would aid his cause. " It may serve to elucidate the 
mystery of my father's birth ; or why can I not win 
my way up to fame and fortune ? I will show Colonel 
Armytage that the boatswain's son may become his 
superior in rank, and surpass him in wealth, just as 
much as the boatswain does in all the qualities which 
make a man truly noble." 

Ronald did not allow himself generally to give way 
to such feelings, but they would arise in spite of him, 
when he thought of the ungrateful conduct of Colonel 
Armytage towards him. Lord 'Claymore, who took 
an interest in all serving with him, observed Mor- 
ton's depressed spirits. He did not, however, inquire 
directly into the cause. 

" By-the-by, Morton, you are a Shetland e^, if T 
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recollect rightly," he exclaimed. "I have been 
lately among your people, and a kind-hearted, hos- 
pitable race they are. Among other places I visited 
was Lunnasting Castle, where I made the acquaint- 
ance of Sir Marcus Wardhill and his daughter, a 
handsome person, though no longer young. He is a 
hale old man, but somewhat eccentric, and rather 
morose, I suspect ; has a bee in his bonnet — that is 
the case with many of his family. There is a cousin 
who lives there ; not quite as old as Sir Marcus — a 
very odd fellow ; indeed, I should say decidedly mad. 
You probably know something of them ?" 

Bonald told him that he had been brought up in 
the castle. 

'* A relative of the family T said the captain. 

*' I can scarcely be called so," said Morton humbly. 
" A distant one only, on my mother's side. My father 
was about to take command of a merchantman when 
he was pressed into the navy. He has remained in 
the service ever since. He is now but a boatswain, 
but he is a man of whom any son may be proud." 

Ronald then told the captain all he knew of his 
father's early history, and of the discovery of the two 
men who had carried him off. 

" I understand the whole affair," exclaimed Lord 
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Claymore waxmly. "With all my heart 111 help 
you to clear it up. Yon will have plenty of employ- 
ment for your prize-money ; the lawyers will take 
good care of that ; but never mind, we'll have enough 
for their maws, and to spare. Sharks must be fed as 
well as other fish, you know. As to that Sir Marcus 
Wardhill, I like him not I should have little com- 
punction about sending him on his travels ; but I was 
interested in his daughter, a stately lady, still bear- 
ing the marks of great beauty ; the Lady Hilda, they 
caU her." 

'* Yes, I used, as a boy, to think her very lovely," 
said Ronald warmly. 

" I may say she is so still," returned his captain. 
" But do you know, Morton, there is something very 
strange about her; she talked to me in the oddest 
way ; inquired if I understood astrology, and would 
favour her by working out her horoscope, and would 
inform her when the lost one would return. When I 
assured her that my scientific knowledge consisted in 
a suflScient amount of navigation to carry a ship round 
the world, and no further, she insisted that she knew 
my family ; that we were all wonderfully clever people, 
and that I was not inferior to them, and that there- 
fore I must have studied astrology ; and she made me 
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cany oflf some of her books. When at sea, I some- 
times, for curiosity's sake, used to open them, and with 
the data she gave me, I worked out, according to rules 
laid down, what the books called a horoscope. It was 
mere chance work, I saw that, but the result would 
have had an equal effect on her as if it had been 
true ; as quack medicines or pills of flour and water 
often produce results similar to genuine drugs, through 
the force of imagination. In the mystic language of 
the book, her horoscope boded misery, disaster, and 
everything that was dreadful ; so I returned her her 
volumes, assuring her that I was always looked upon 
as the shallow pate of the family, and that I could 
make nothing of them. She looked very much dis- 
appointed and vexed, and I evidently sunk in her 
estimation. I suspect, from some of her remarks, that 
she is somewhat afflicted with her cousin's infirmity, 
but at other times I thought her a glorious creature, 
with fine intellect, and highly informed. There is 
scarcely a subject she has not read and thought on. 
A grievous pity that she should shut herself up in 
that hyperborean abode, and allow her mind to wander 
away after foolish chimeras." 

"She has been sorely tried," observed Ronald. 
" Her father and Lawrence Brindister are but sorry 
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companions for one so gifted ; and the death of her 
husband and loss of her child were blows she has 
never recovered." 

Lord Claymore had not heard the circumstances of 
the case, and so Ronald gave him the whole story as 
he had heard it. His captain was much interested. 

"What a delightful thread to unravel!" he ex- 
claimed. ^^ I should like to aid in it ; but unless you 
have a clue, it is not likely that her son will be dis- 
covered." 

" She lives on in hopes that he may," answered 
Bonald. '^ I pray that she may not be disappointed. 
I owe her a debt of gratitude I can never repay, for 
all the instruction she gave me." 

" Perhaps you may be able to serve her," remarked 
Lord Claymore. " Though it strikes me, from what I 
can make out, that she was but repaying the debt she 
owes you." 

Bonald did not inquire what his captain meant, for 
they were both summoned on deck with the pleasant 
information that a sail was in sight. The frigate was 
at this time off the Azores. 

" What does she look like f ' was the question hur- 
riedly put, as the captain himself was buckling his 
telescope over his shoulder preparatory to mounting 
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the rigging to take a look at the stranger should the 
answer be promising. 

" A ship, and a big one," was the reply. 

In a few seconds Lord Claymore had joined the 
look-out man aloft. When the captain was thus 
active it was not likely that the oflSicers and crew 
would neglect their duty. Lord Claymore took a 
long steady look at the stranger through his tele- 
scope; and returning on deck ordered the ship's course 
to be altered a couple of points, and all sail to be 
made in chase. 

"Morton, I have a wonderful presentiment that 
yonder craft is loaded with the pewter and cobs we have 
been promising our fellows," he exclaimed, walking 
the deck with a quick step. " Her top-gallant-sails 
and royals have a foreign cut, and the blanched hue 
of cotton cloth such as the rich galleons of Spain usu- 
ally carry. They are heavy sailers, too, and the Pallas, 
as I thought she would, has shown herself light of 
heel. We shall get up with the chase before any 
third party steps in to snap up our prey." 

Not only Ronald, but every man and boy in the 
ship entered fully into the captain's eagerness. All 
longed for prize-money ; the greater number probably 
that they might spend it as sailors in those days got 
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rid of their hard-earned gains, in wild extravagance 
and debauchery ; a few might have thought of their 
old fathers, mothers, and sisters, whose comforts they 
hoped to increase ; or some one, more romantic than 
his shipmates, might have had in view some quiet 
woodbine-covered cottage, on the sunny slope of a 
hill, with green fields, and a sparkling stream below, 
a seaman's paradise, with an Eve as a companion. 

Ronald Morton, in spite of his resolution to the 
contrary, could not help thinking of Edda Armytage, 
and the possibility of yet winning her ; still again and 
again he tried to overcome aspirations which appeared 
so utterly hopeless. Indeed, why should he ever wish 
to make her his ? Had she ever attempted to assure 
him that she did not share her &ther'8 feelings? 
Had she not, from what he bad heard, been wfllinglj 
receiving the attentions of Alfonse Gerardin, a mere 
adventurer, at best, who must have been guilty of the 
maBb barefaced falsehoods, to have gained so com- 
pletely, as he appeared to have done, the good opinion 
of a person generally so acute as Colonel Armytage ? 
No, he did not want money for himself ; it was to place 
his father in the position in life to which he was bom, 
should it be, as he had every reason to hope, superior 
to that he now occupied ; still, as he thought all this, 
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and much more, his captain's remark, " With money 
you can do everything," rang in his ear. 

Not a man or boy on board that ship who was not 
thinking at that moment of the same thing— money ; 
most of them were talking of it too. With eager 
eyes they watched the chase as a wild beast does its 
prey, longing tx) get possession. 

The stranger at first did not seem to have under- 
stood the character of the frigate. Her people were 
not keeping so good a look-out as were Lord Clay- 
more's crew ; when they did, all sail was crowded in 
flight. Away she went before the wind. A stern 
chase is proverbially a long one ; a tub can sail with 
the wind aft. 

Many hours of the day had passed : evening was 
approaching ; should the night prove a dark one, she 
after all might escape. The captain was becoming 
anxious, so was every one on board. The nearer they 
had got to the chase, the more like a Spaniard she 
appeared. All was done that could be thought of 
to make the frigate sail ; every inch of canvas she 
could carry was Ret on her ; studding-sails on either 
side hanging down to the very surface of the water, 
which they swept as she glided proudly on, while 
other light sails were placed even above the royals, 
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till she looked like a lofty pyramid of snow gliding 
over the deep. Faster she glided — the breeze was 
increasing ; now she rushed through the water ; the 
oflScers looked over her sides and watched vdth satis- 
faction the foam which rose on either side and formed 
a long sparkling frothy line astern. 

" We shall do now, Morton," exclaimed the captain 
in high glee. " Don't you hear the dollars chinking 
away in her hold ?" 

Lord Claymore wanted the money — not that he 
was avaricious — far from that, — but he had numberless 
schemes in view, and he knew full well, that without 
the gold they could not be carried out 

As the chase was neared, the Spanish colours were 
seen flying at the peak. Not a shot did she fire. 
From the squareness of her yards and the whiteness 
of her canvas, as seen in the dusk of evening, as the 
Pallas got her within range of her guns, it was not 
altogether certain that she might not prove a man-of- 
war. 

" So much the better," answered the captain, when 
Glover and the master gave it as their opinion that 
she was so. " We shall have more honour, though 
less gold. We must look out for the gold another 
time." 
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The men were sent to their quarters, and the ship 
' was prepared for action. The chances that the chase 
would escape were small indeed. 

" There's many a slip between the cup and the 
lip," observed Mr. Hardman, the second lieutenant, 
who had experienced the truth of the saying in his 
own person so often that he seldom faUed to give 
expression to it on every opportunity. Though he 
numbered many more years than either the captain 
or first lieutenant, he had not been promoted till 
some time after them. Sometimes when he foretold 
a slip, he was mistaken. 

" Ready with a gun forward !*' exclaimed the cap- 
tain. 

The chase was well within range. 

" We don't want to injure her more than we can 
help," he added. " Send a shot past her first. 
Fire !" 

The gloom prevented the shot being seen as it 
flew on over the surface just free of the chase. 

The Spaniards thought that the next might come 
in through the stem-windows. Down went her helm ; 
studding-sail booms were cracking away on either 
side ; royal and top-gallant-sheets were let fly ; top- 
sails and courses were clewed or brailed up, and 
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the Spaniard yielded himself to the . mercy of his 
captors. 

The frigate brought to in a more deliberate way, 
taking care to be to windward of the prize ; boats were 
instantly lowered and manned, and Hardman and 
Glover hurried off to take possession. Perhaps the 
captain would have liked to have gone, but it would 
have been undignified. Glover soon returned with, 
the satisfactory information that she was the Carolina 

to Cadiz. A prize crew was immediately put on 
board, and the prisoners were removed to the Pallas. 
They pulled their moustaches, lit their cigars, and 
resigned themselves to their lot. By dawn the next 
morning, the CaroUna, in charge of her new masters, 
with Glover as commander, was on her way to Ply- 
mouth. 

''Don't be too sure that she'll arrive there," 
observed Lieutenant Hardman. "Remember, Mor- 
ton, there's many a slip between the cup and the lip." 

" Cease, prophet of ill : don't talk of misfortunes 
till they arrive," answered Morton, laughing. 

He was in good spirits at this success at the com- 
mencement of their cruise. The new-bom desire 
to make money was becoming every hour stronger ; 
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such is the case with most men — ^let the incentive be 
discovered, and all will toil night and day, with body 
and mind, and risk life and health to attain their 
object. Very different are the objects which men 
hold out to themselves as the reward of their toils ; 
rank, titles, honour, glory, the means of benefiting 
their fellow-creatures, or of supporting their families ; 
some desire ease, luxury, self-indulgence — the end 
does not of necessity sanctify the means — both may 
be utterly despicable ; but in some cases the object 
does most undoubtedly make all lawful means 
honourable and praiseworthy. 

In those days when even privateering was not in any 
way looked upon as an objectionable proceeding — 
the making money by capturing the merchantmen of 
the enemy was the wish and ambition of every oflBicer 
and man in the navy, from the highest to the lowest. 
They argued, too, that the merchantmen brought the 
sinews of war, and that without those sinews the war 
could not be carried on. It was Napoleon's great 
aim to cripple British commerce, and he sent forth a 
host of hornets in the shape of privateers for that pur- 
pose. He found that he brought a larger host about 
his own ears, which ultimately stung him to death. 

From the earliest dawn to dark the mast heads of 
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the Pallas were adorned with officers and men on the 
eager look-out for prizes. The prisoners who had 
been brought on board the Pallas were severely inter- 
rogated as to what other ships were coming from the 
same direction. Traitors are nearly always to be 
found among every crew, who from a love of talking or 
hope of reward, or from despicable jealousy lest their 
countrymen should escape the same fate which has 
befallen themselves, will give the information required. 

One of the officers of the Pallas spoke Spanish, and 
on going among the prisoners he was not long in dis- 
covering that several of them were ready to give all 
the information in their power. He wisely at once 
separated them, and brought them up one by one to 
the captain for examination. 

Lord Claymore's satisfaction was not small when he 
discovered that the Carolina formed one of a large 
convoy, and that it was believed the other ships weic 
astern. Sharper than ever was the look-out kept for 
a strange sail. Day after day passed, however, and 
no merchantmen or other ships appeared. Hardman 
began to crow, though the loss was his as well as that 
of the rest : it was an odd amusement, though some 
men will suflfer anything to prove that they are true 
prophets. 
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A week had passed. 

" I told you so, Morton," he observed. *' There's 
many a slip between the cup and the lip. The convoy 
probably stole by us during the night when some of 
our volunteers, who had been keeping so sharp a 
look-out during the day, were nodding." 

** Sail ho !" was sung out at that moment in a 
loud cheerful tone from the mast-head. 

" Wholl prove right now ?*' exclaimed ^Morton, as 
he sprang aloft with his glass at his back. 

Others were looking-out likewise. All sail was in- 
stantly made in chase. It was some time, however, 
before it could be made out whether the stranger 
was friend or foe, man-of-war or merchantman. At 
last Hardman condescended to take a look at her. 

''Those sails have a decided English cut about 
them," he observed in a tone of satisfaction. " De- 
pend on it she's not got a dollar on board that will 
ever enter our pockets." 

" To my mind," observed Job Truefitt, who with 
Bob DouU was standing on the fore-top-gallant cross- 
trees, ''that craft out there looks as if she was come 
from the land where the gold and silver grows. He 
looks like a Don, every inch of him. Mark my words, 
mate, we shall line our pockets with the rhino and 
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have a pretty handsome sum to take home to our old 
mothers or sweethearts." 

"Well for those who have them^ but I have 
neither one nor t'other," answered Bob. ** I've made 
up my mind to have a jolly spree on shore, and live 
like a lord till it's all gone." 

**That won't be long, I suspect," said Job. 

" Depends on circumstances, mate, how much we 
gets and what we does with it," answered Bob. 
" J£ it's the old story, and the chap with the money- 
bags goes aloft and showers down the dollars, and we 
only gets what sticks in the splinter-netting, and our 
betters gets the rest, why to my mind it won't, as you 
says, take long ; nor, if we takes our rightful share, if I 
does, as I've seen a chap do, when he wasn't hungry 
neither, clap a pound note between two slices of bread 
and butter and eat it up, and then light his pipe with 
another. I'll not do that, maybe ; but I'll tell you 
what I'll do : I'll go to the ' Three Jolly Bo'suns ' and 
order a blow out for all hands that'll come, and then 
when we can't eat any more, I'll have a coach-and-six, 
and we'll all get inside and outside, and wherever 
we can hang on to the craft, and the chaps as is 
most glorious drunk shall go below, and we'll take a 
drive right away into the country, singing out right 
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merrily, and then well come back, and have a dance, 
and more pipes and grog, and — " 

"To my mind,*Bob, you're counting your chickens 
before they're hatched," observed Job, who however 
had himseK spent many a five-pound note much in 
the same way that Bob was proposing to do. 

The conversation was cut short by a summons on 
deck. The frigate was nearing the chase. The whole 
of her hull could now be seen clearly from the deck. 
As to her character there was little doubt. She was a 
merchantman of considerable tonnage. However, as 
yet she showed no ensign at her peak by which her 
nation might be known. She was pronounced to be 
Dutch, French, Danish, and Spanish in turn. At last 
the captain thought of sending for some of the 
prisoners to give their opinion on the subject. The 
Spaniards did not take long before they declared 
their belief that she was one of the convoy to which 
they belonged, and if they were not mistaken she was 
very richly laden. 

A scarcely suppressed shout ran round the decks as 
the fact became known. 

" Ay, but we've not got her yet," observed Hard- 
roan. 

Both captain and crew looked as if they wished 
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they could urge on the frigate by means more potent 
than the light breeze then blowing. What plans and 
projects might not even then have been working in 
that fertile brain ! Still the chase did her best to 
escape. 

" She has something to run for, or she would have 
given in before this," observed the captain, rapidly 
walking up and down the deck, and eyeing his 
anticipated prize. *' Her violent efforts to escape is a 
good sign, at all events." 

There was now no longer any doubt as to the 
character of the chase, for she hoisted the Spanish 
flag, though she still held on. That she could 
escape seemed impossible, and Lord Claymore was 
unwilling to fire, for fear of damaging her, not in 
consequence of tenderness towards her, but because 
he hoped in a short time that she would become his 
property. 

'^ Perhaps she has some notion that she will haul 
afb her sheets and escape to windward of us," observed 
the master. 

'* Not at all likely that she will make so hopeless 
an attempt," answered Morton. 

" No ; but what do you say to the fellows blowing 
themselves up," put in Hardman. " There's many a 
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slip between the cup and the lip ; it is the only way 
by which they can disappoint us, unless they heave 
their cargo overboard, which they may have done 
already, by-the-by." 

His brother-officers, as usual, laughed at Hard- 
man's prognostications. At length the frigate got 
the chase directly under her guns, when instead of 
making the slightest attempt to escape, she hauled 
down her flag, and heaving to, waited to be taken 
possession o£ This was done as soon as a boat could 
be lowered from the frigate; Morton went in her, 
and Evans the mate, who spoke Spanish, accom- 
panied him. He stepped on board the prize. She 
was a handsome ship, and from her very appearance 
Morton hoped that she would have a rich cargo. The 
captain received his captors very politely, and at once 
produced his invoice. 

" That is what you want, gentlemen," he observed, 
with a deep sigh; "your gain is my loss, I am a 
ruined man." 

" There are all sorts of valuable things here, sir," 
observed Morton's subordinate. " I only hope they 
are not all shams." 

** We'll go below and examine," was the wise reply. 

The ship was undoubtedly laden with all sorts of 
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West India produce. Then some chests were come 
to ; they were full of bars of silver. 

" Pretty pickings, these," observed Evans. 

Some smaller boxes were next examined. 

^'As I am a gentleman and a Welshman, if I 
ever cast my eyes on diamonds before, these are dia- 
monds!" he exclaimed, holding up a rough-looking 
but Bhiiuiig stone between his fingers. They might 
have been pieces of glass for what Morton could tell. 

^' These little boxes are worth some thousands, 
Morton, I can tell you," exclaimed Hardman, half 
beside himself with delight '^ A magnificent haul !" 
Suddenly he recollected himself — " That is to say, if 
they ever reach England in safety. But, you know, 
there's many a slip between the cup and the lip." 

Morton was too busy to laugh just then. He had 
discovered some larger chests, containing some large 
gold candlesticks, which the captain informed them, 
were to ornament the church of our Lady of the Con- 
ception, in Madrid. There were just three of them 
enormous and massive articles, not less than five feet 
high, besides a quantity of rich plate, of gold and 
silver. Morton sent back Evans to make a report 
to the captain : Lord Claymore heard the account 
with unrestrained delight. 
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" We'll have it all safe on board, without delay," 
he exclaimed. " It will not do to let it fall again into 
the enemy's hands ; in the frigate, at all events, we 
shall be able to fight for it." 

The men cheered as they saw the chests hoisted up 
the side. It was brinpng back the good old buc- 
caneering days ; such a prize had not been made by 
any cruiser for a long time. A mate was sent home 
in charge of her. 

" Take core you don't get caught, and clapped into 
a French prison,'^ said Hardman, as he shoved oK 

Scarcely were the chests of treasure stowed below, 
and the prize out of sight, than another sail was 
descried from the mast-head— chase was made — the 
prisoners confessed that she was one of their convoy, 
and as the Pallas came up with her, they stated that 
she was even more richly laden than the last. She 
saw that flight was useless. She was speedily boarded, 
and found to contain more dollars, bars of gold and 
silver, and other treasure. It took no long time to 
transfer the whole to the Pallas. 

« If we go on at this rate, Morton, we shall have 
enough of the needful to satisfy all the land sharks 
in the kmgdom, and to establish your rights, what^ 
ever they may be, against all opposition.'' 
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Morton's hopes began to rise high. The wealth 
they were collecting seemed almost fabulous ; though 
he knew that but a small share would come to him, he 
thought that it would be ample to carry out his 
objects. 

The treasure had not long been stowed away, when 
the wind got up with a heavy sea, and the ship laboured 
considerably. Hardman, when sitting over his wine 
with his messmates in the gun-room, began to talk of 
planks starting, and rich argosies going suddenly to 
the bottom. No one, however, paid much attention 
to his prognostications of evil. By dawn the next 
day another sail hove in sight. Chase was made, 
but the stranger showed that she had a fast pair of 
heels ; the Pallas, however, had a faster pair, and by 
noon had gained upon her so much that she was seen 
to be an armed ship of considerable size. No sooner 
however did the Pallas get her under her guns, than 
she hauled down her flag and hove to. Though a 
heavy sea was running, she was immediately boarded 
and found to be a richly laden Letter of Marque. 
She also had a chest of dollars ; but as there would 
have been great danger of losing them in transferring 
them to the Pallas, they were allowed to remain on 
board ; Evans was sent in charge of her. 
VOL. ni. c 
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" Take care that you do not slip into a lion's mouth," 
said Morton, as his brother officer took his departure. 

" K I do, I hope that I shall slip out again before 
he has time to shut it," was Evans's reply. 

Fortune was smiling, it seemed, on the Pallas. 
Four rich prizes had already been made ; it was diffi- 
cult to calculate their worth. The sanguine tempera- 
ment of the captain might have over-estimated it 

" My share alone is little short of a hundred thou- 
sand pounds," he exclaimed, showing Morton a sheet 
of paper on which he had been making a rough cal- 
culation — ." a splendid fortune for a man of moderate 
wishes. I wish that you had a larger share. We 
captains get the lion's part, certainly ; but perhaps it 
is as well as it is. What a stimulus it is to an officer 
to exert himself to obtain command in time of war." 

" Yes," thought Morton ; " but let men exert them- 
selves to the utmost, how many fail to obtain the 
desired rank, or if they get that, the coveted wealth !" 

" Eemember, however, Morton," continued Lord 
Claymore, " I have promised to assist you in establish- 
ing your claims, or your father's rather, whatever they 
are. He may be the son of a peasant, or a noble. 
No one cares less for what is called gentle blood than 
I do ; but it is not the estimate which we set on an 
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article, but at which the world at large holds it, which 
is its true value. I don't feel happier because I am 
the possessor of a hundred thousand pounds than I 
did ten days ago when I was a beggar ; but depend 
on it, the world will esteem me much more highly 
than it did." 

Morton always listened with pleasure to the re- 
marks which dropped from his captain's lips, always 
full of shrewdness and good sense. 

Again the cry came from aloft — " A sail ho !" Soon 
afterwards another sail was made out. It was evening. 
The frigate rapidly came up with them. 

" The weathermost fellow is a bird of prey about to 
pounce on its quarry," observed the captain, who had 
been scrutinizing them through his telescope. " The 
other is a large ship, a Spaniard too. Another haul 
for us* we share with the privateer at all events." 

The latter-named vessel, which was under English 
colours, was seen to bear down on the Spaniard, and 
there being scarcely time for her to do more than 
throw a boat's crew on board, both made sail away to 
the southward. Lord Claymore was very angry. 

" The fellow wants to do us out of our share," he 
exclaimed ; *' however, we will be even with him ; he 
cannot dispose of so large a ship, and probably so 

(J 2 
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rich a prize, without our finding him out, and we will 
be down on him should he escape us now." 

Darkness came on and hid the privateer and her 
prize from view. The frigate chased, but when 
morning dawned neither were to be seen. 

It was now time for the Pallas to return home. 
Four prizes had been despatched to England. All 
were anxious to ascertain that they had arrived there 
safely. 

"Little chance of that," observed Hardman ; "plenty 
of the enemy's cruisers about, to snap them up." 

Though homeward bound, as bright a look-out as 
ever was kept, in the hopes that another prize might 
be taken, to make amends for the one carried off by 
the privateer. 

When off the coast of Portugal, at dawn one 
morning, a light silvery fog lay on the water, bright 
but sufficiently opaque to conceal all objects even 
close at hand. The wind at dawn was light, but as 
the sun rose, so did the breeze, and the royals and 
top-gallaut sails which had at first been set were one 
after the other taken off the frigate. 

" This fog is indeed provoking. We may 'run by a 
whole convoy of the enemy's merchantmen without 
seeing them," observed Morton, who had become as 
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eager as the most avaricious of liis shipmates in the 
pursuit of wealth, by the royal road opened up before 
them. 

" Of course," answered Hardman : " very likely at 
this moment we are passing within hail of some 
Spanish galleons, whose cargoes would make every 
man on board independent for life." 

The look-out at the mast-head hailed the deck. 

** A ship, sir, close to — I see her mast-heads over 
the fog." 

"What does she look like?" asked Morton. " A 
large ship, sir, line-of-battle ship, I should say." ' 

The officers were alert in an instant. Hardman 
flew aloft. Scarcely had he got there, than he shouted, 
" There's another ! another ! — three of them — ^line-of- 
battle ships and enemies." 

The last words had an electric eflfect. From the 
movements of the line-of-battle ships as they were 
seen over the fog, there was no doubt that their look- 
outs had discovered the Pallas. In an instant the 
captain was on deck ; Morton had already ordered the 
ship to be kept away, and was again setting top- 
gallant-sails and royals ; he thought the royal masts 
would scarcely stand. 

"Never mind, we must do every thing to pre- 
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serve our booty and our liberty," answered Lord 
Claymore. 

The breeze Increased almost to a gale. The wind 
soon dispersed the mist, and the three huge line-of- 
battle ships were seen rushing on towards the frigate. 
A broadside from one of them would have sunk her — 
her top-gallant masts bent like willow wands. Every 
moment it appeared that they must go. Lord Clay- 
more stood watching them, and now and then taking 
a glance at his enemies^ and though cool and col- 
lected, seeming positively to revel in the excitement 
of the scene. The wind was abeam ; and the frigate, 
which proved herself but a crank ship, heeled over 
till her hammock-nettings dipped in the seething, 
foaming waters, which bubbled and hissed up through 
the lee scuppers. 

On tore the Pallas. It was a race for liberty and 
the preservation of the wealth in which they had 
been rejoicing. 

" What will you take for your prize-money in pros- 
pect now, Morton ?" asked the pertinacious Hardman. 
" I told you so, old boy — there's many a slip between 
the cup and the lip. It's the great truth I've learned 
in my life — I shall always stick to it." 

" It may apply equally to our enemies astern, 
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though," observed the captain, who had overheard the 
remark. " We will see if we cannot make it so/' 

The line-of-battle ships were by this time beginning 
to feel the fury of the gale, which was well nigh 
carrying her masts out of the frigate, or sending her 
over on her beam-ends. The more, however, the 
Spaniards saw her pressed, the less willing they were 
to shorten sail. She now kept edging more and more 
away to bring the wind further astern, squaring her 
yards as she did so, the Spaniards having to do the 
same. They did not seem to think it worth while to 
spend much powder and shot on her, as they of course 
felt sure of capturing her in the end. It was a grand 
sight to see the little English frigate dauntlessly 
doing her utmost to escape from her huge pursuers, 
the foam in dense masses flying over her, while with 
bending masts, and lee-shrouds bulging out, she 
dashed through the frantic waves, her side as she 
heeled over half buried beneath them. What hope 
was there of her escaping ? 

One huge Spaniard was on her weather, another on 
her lee-beam, while the other was coming up fast 
astern on her weather quarter. Still Lord Claymore 
did not despair. He stepped down among the crew 
and spoke to them. 
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" My lads, never say die while there's life. Let 
every man and boy of you do your best, and we'll 
yet give the dons the slip. Be smart, as if your 
lives depended on it. To your stations now." 

Every man stood ready, watching the captain's eye. 
He had explained his plan to his officers. All was 
ready. There was a dead silence — ^the gale roared 
louder than ever — the frigate tore through the waves 
more furiously than before. The Spaniards were 
close upon her : angry at her still holding out they 
began to fire; the shots came faster and thicker, 
flying over and on each side of the frigate, but 
hitherto none had struck her. At length the Span- 
iards saw again that firing was of no use — ^they should 
only be knocking their destined prize to pieces — like 
vast mountains of snow they came rushing on. It 
appeared as if they were about to crush the little 
frigate with their united weight. 

" Eeady, lads !" shouted the captain of the Pallas. 
" Clew up ! Haul down 1" 

Those magic words put every human being on 
board the frigate in motion. Tacks and sheets were 
let go. Some hauled away at the brails. Topsails 
were clewed up — top-gallant sheets were let fly — 
stay-sails hauled down, and the frigate, which an 
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instant before was under a cloud of canvass, was now 
reduced to her bare poles. 

The Spaniards, totally unprepared for such a man- 
oeuvre, at first scarcely comprehended what had hap- 
pened. On the huge ships sailed in their headlong 
course. It did not occur to their captains to attempt 
instantly to shorten sail, but one and all turned 
their eyes aft to see what their expected prize was 
about. 

Lord Claymore watched them for a short time, but 
only to assure himself that they were well to leeward 
of him. The frigate had not lost her way through 
the water. 

« 

" Down with the helm !" cried the captain, in a 
cheerful tone, which gave encouragement to all. 
" Hoist away ! Flatten aft the sheets !" 

Not an officer, or man, or boy, but put his hand to 
halliards, sheets, braces or bowlines ; and if the way 
in which she had been stripped of her canvas had 
appeared like magic to her pursuers, much more 
must the style in which sail was again made. Off 
she flew on a bowline on the other tack, while the 
three line-of-battle ships were hurrying headlong 
miles away to leeward. 

A loud, hearty cheer burst from the throats of the 

c 3 
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British seamen as they saw the success of theii 
captain's skilful manoeuvre. 

** What do you say now, Mr. Hardman V he said, 
laughing. "There's many a slip between the cup 
and the lip." 

*' Yes, my lord ; the Spaniards must confess to the 
truth of the saying just now," he answered. " But 
we are not altogether clear of them yet." 

'* No, by Jove I the fellows are after us !" exclaimed 
the captain, pointing to leeward, where the three ships 
were seen under shortened sail, slowly coming up on 
a wind. " We must trust to our heels and the shades 
of night That trick won't answer twice." 

Though not over well-managed, the Spanish ships 
sailed well, and were once more in hot pursuit of the 
Pallas. The wind had decreased a little, which was 
somewhat in her favour, but still, with the pressure of 
sail upon her, she heeled over as much as before. 
In smooth water §he might have had the advantage, 
but, with the heavy sea then running, the Spaniards 
were evidently coming up with her. They were 
seen also to be steering diflferent courses for the pur- 
pose of cutting her off. Lord Claymore, however, 
retained his usual composure. 

'* Night will be down upon us soon, and then we 
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will give the dons the slip," he observed calmly, and 
gave the order to have a lantern fixed on a ballasted 
cask prepared. 

This was for some time carried over the stern and 
then lowered into the water. When this was done the 
ship's course was altered, and she stood to the north- 
east, leaving the enemy to follow the false light. After 
a little time one watch was sent below, and, except 
that the sharpest eyes in the ship were kept on the 
look-out, everything returned to its usual routine, and 
many a weary form lay stretched in the hammocks. 

Dawn came at last. As the first bright streaks 
appeared in the sky, look-outs were aloft, and as the 
darkness rolled away towards the far west, they 
shouted, " No sail in sight I" 

The captain breathed more freely — so did Morton. 
He had begun to fear that his prospects so lately 
brightening were again to* be blighted. By keeping 
a constant look-out the Pallas once more made the 
Eddystone Lighthouse. 

" Now, my lads, we'll show our friends on shore 
that we have redeemed our pledges," cried the cap- 
tain. " Have on deck those chests with the golden 
candlesticks, Mr. Nibs," he added, turning to the 
purser. The chests were got up, and tackles being 
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made ready to each mast-head, a golden candlestick 
was sent up and fixed above the truck. It was no easy 
work, but sailors can do anything that is possible. 
Thus, with bags of dollars at the yard arms, and rich 
brocades pendant from the stays, the frigate sailed 
up Plymouth Sound. Great was the excitement she 
caused, though she had already been looked for, as 
her four prizes, in spite of Hardman's prognostica- 
tions, had arrived in safety before her. 

All her crew who wished it got leave on shore ; 
there was no fear of any running from her ; their 
places would instantly have been filled by himdreds 
of eager applicants for a berth on board. Fully did 
Bob Doull carry out his intentions; and strange, 
though not very unusual, were the scenes witnessed 
in Plymouth and its neighbourhood for several days 
after the arrival of the Pallas. 

Coaches-and-four, and coaches-and-six, were seen 
driving about Plymouth, laden inside and out with 
seamen and their female companions, decked out 
in costumes of the most gaudy colours and extra- 
vagant fashion. At every public-house they came to, 
they insisted on drawing up, and treating all who 
happened to be inside, and all who were passing at 
the time. Suppers and dancing closed the day. 
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There was no great variety, perhaps, in the style of 
their amusements. The great object seemed to be 
to get rid of their money as rapidly as possible. 

Ronald Morton, for the first time in his life, found 
himself possessed of what appeared to him a very 
large sum of money. 

" It will be enough to sift this affair of my father's 
to the bottom, and if claims he has, to establish them 
thoroughly," he observed to his captain. 

Lord Claymore laughed heartily. 

" My dear fellow, you know not what amount a 
lawyer's maw is capable of swallowing," he answered. 
" It will prove a mere soppit if the matter is con- 
tested, as undoubtedly it will be. However, we will 
see about it when we return from our next cruise. 
Till your father returns home you can do nothing." 

Once more her officers and crew, having spent all 
their superfluous cash, the Golden Pallas, as she was 
now called, put to sea. 
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CHAPTER II. 

" Morton, we ought to be content with the prizes 
we have made; we must now do something in the 
fighting way, or we shall be looked upon as mere 
buccaneers, who think of nothing but making money." 

This remark was made by Lord Claymore, after 
the frigate had been for some time in commission — 
had been to America and back, and being now on 
the French coast, had sent home a few more captures, 
though not of any very great value. 

"That may be very well for a captain who has 
made the best part of eighty thousand pounds," 
thought Morton, " but for a poor lieutenant, who 
has made not a twentieth part of that, yet wants it 
as much, it is a very different affair." 

Ronald had begun to find the value of money, and 
also that it has wings with which to betake itself 
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away. He acquiesced, however, in the propriety of 
fighting. An opportunity was not long wanting. 

The frigate was cruizing oflf the Garonne, the river 
of Bordeaux, when a whole fleet of small craft were 
made out. She chased them, but one only was 
captured. From the crew of this vessel it was 
ascertained that three fine corvettes were at anchor 
in the river. 

" We must have them," observed the captain. 

That was sufficient; an expedition was at once 
organized, and Bonald, to his great satisfaction, was 
directed to take command of it. All the ship's boats 
were to go. Not fifty men were to be left on board. 
Hardman, as usual, predicted disaster, but curiously 
enough, he was just as eager to fight as the rest 

" Suppose an enemy's frigate heaves in sight while 
we are away, what will become of the Pallas ?" he 
asked. 

"Never fear, if two fiigates were to appear, the 
captain would find some means to escape them,'* 
answered Ronald, whose confidence in Lord Clay- 
more's resources was justly imbounded. 

The boats were now lowered, and in high glee the 
men leaped into them, laughing and joking as if they 
were going on 'some party of pleasure instead of an 
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expedition of the most desperate chaxacter, from 
which it was most probable that some, perhaps many 
of them, would never return. 

It was in the afternoon when the boats took their 
departure. There are extensive shoals at the mouth 
of the Gironde, as the broad estuary, into which the 
Garonne falls, is called. It was reported that the 
corvettes were about twenty miles above these ; the 
boats had therefore a long pull before them. A 
good deal of licence is allowed on such occasions, as 
long as there is no necessity for silence. There was 
therefore a hot fire of jokes kept up all the time 
among the boats, not very refined, nor always finely 
pointed, but, as Glover declared, it was a general 
engagement of wit, in which, though many were hit, 
none were mortally wounded. When, however, night 
closed down on them, a strict silence was preserved, 
for it was impossible to say what enemies they might 
suddenly come upon. One of the gigs went ahead, 
both to pilot the way and to act as a scout to give 
notice of the approach of foes. There was a light 
breeze from the southward, but the water was smooth, 
and the stars which twinkled here and there in the 
sky were reflected clearly on its calm surface. 

Eonald felt more grave and thoughtful than usual. 
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The charge of the expedition rested with him ; its 
success or failure would depend mainly on his 
conduct. He, at all events, fully understood its 
dangerous character. In a few hours he, and all with 
him, would be engaged in the most desperate style 
of conflict. There are times when the spirits sink, 
and the whole horizon appears lowering and gloomy. 
He had a presentiment that he should fall, or, what 
would be worse, he fancied that he should return 
woimded and mutilated, a being to be looked at 
with dread and compassion. 

" But what matters that f he muttered to himself ; 
'' she can never be mine ; a thousand difficulties inter- 
vene, which I am too apt to overlook. Perhaps it may 
be happier for her if I were killed. She did love me ; 
but if I am gone, her love will subside into a tender 
recollection, and she may learn to be happier with 
another on whom fortune has smiled more benig- 
nantly. But my father : it will be a satisfaction to him 
to feel that his son has fallen fightiDg for his country. 
H^has no high hopes or aspirations. He will dwell 
fondly on that idea as long as he lives, and my prize- 
money, with his farm in Shetland, wiU make him 
independent of the world. 

Such were the thoughts which passed through 
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Eonald's mind during that long night's pull, but they 
did not prevent him from attending to his duty as 
leader of the expedition. He had carefully arranged 
the plan of attack in conjunction with his captain. 
The boats were to board on the starboard side and 
the quarter, and ahead and stern, so that the 
Frenchmen would not know where to run to defend 
their ship. 

It wanted but three hours to dawn, and before 
Eonald expected that they had got up far enough, 
the low dark hull of a ship was seen ahead; her 
Ught spaxs and m^, and the tra^seiy of her rigging, 
dearly defined against the sky. 

The boat's oars were muffled. Silently they pulled 
on, the crews eager as tigers to spring on their prey. 
A loud hail from the French sentry at the gangway 
was the first intimation they had that they were 
perceived, though apparently the man did not at 
first know what to make of them. As no answer 
was given he fired his musket, and now the whole 
crew of the corvette were aroused. Officers voices 
were heard calling loudly to the men, and lights 
were seen to dance about the deck. 

In an instant Morton had forgotten all his fore- 
bodings. 
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" Give way I At them, my lads !" he shouted in an 
animated tone. 

Before the Frenchmen had time to depress and 
fire their guns, the English seamen were alongside, 
and swarming up over the hammock nettings, through 
the ports, and by every available means endeavouring 
to get a footing on board. The Frenchmen, though 
taken by surprise, or at most with scant time for 
preparation, gallantly defended their ship. Boarding- 
pikes were thrust out, pistols were flashed, and cut- 
lasses were slashed at the heads of the English sailors. 

By voice and by example Eonald .encouraged his 
followers to persevere in the attack. Many were 
tumbled back into the boats, but they were on their 
feet again in an instant, and like cats climbing up 
the sides. Morton had sprung into the mizen 
rigging, and was about to leap down on deck when 
he found himself opposed by an officer who seemed 
determined to prevent him from attaining his object. 
His antagonist was a good swordsman, and pressed 
him so hard that all he could do was to defend 

himself without attempting to advance. The light 
from a lantern fell on Morton's figure, which gave his 
opponent, whose features he could not see, a great 
advantage. This state of things could not last long. 
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Suddenly, Job Truefitt and Doull, who had been 
hurled back into the boats, climbed up alongside 
him, and leaping down on deck the French officer 
had in his turn to stand on the defensive. Hard 
pressed he retreated across the deck. At that 
moijaent a fierce blaze burst forth, exhibiting the 
combatants to each other in all the varied attitudes 
of a desperate fight, and Konald recognized in the 
features of his opponent those of Alfonso Gerardin ; 
he was certain that he was not mistaken ; the French 
officer knew him also, and from the expression of his 
features evide^tly felt the most intense hatred 
towards him. 

" Ha, ha ! we know each other, do we ? " he ex- 
claimed fiercely. "It is not the first time we have 
fought, it may not be the last, and we will not part 
while both remain alive." 

'* I bear you no malice ; yield yourself a prisoner 
and you are safe," exclaimed Morton, but the other 
only replied by making desperate cuts at him with 
his sword as he continued to retreat across the ship's 
deck. Eonald, with Truefitt and the rest, pressed on. 
He was anxious to save the life of the young French- 
man, but Gerardin seemed as determined not to receive 
quarter. He fought well, and showed himself a 
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perfect swordsman. The British cutlasses, however, 
would quickly have brought him to the deck had he 
not reached the gangway, when just as Doull and 
Truefitt, in spite of Eonald's shouts, were about to cut 
him down, he hurled his sword at them, and sprang 
overboard into the river. 

Morton and his immediate followers had fought 
their way across the deck, driving the Frenchmen 
before them fore and aft. He anxiously looked over 
the side to ascertain what had become of Gerardin ; 
he could distinguish no object in the water, nor was 
there any one clinging to the side. The boats had 
come up with the tide, and the flood was still making, 
so that it was possible he might have floated towards 
the other corvette which was said to be at anchor 
in the neighbourhood. However, there was little 
time for conjecture. The Frenchmen were still 
making a stout resistance. Calling his men to 
follow, Eonald first swept aft, and so desperate was 
his onslaught that all in that part of the ship threw 
down their weapons and cried for quarter. It was 
granted, and not a cutlass was raised to strike an 
unresisting foe. He then made a charge forward, 
when the enemy gave way and soon sued for mercy. 
The corvette was won. He did not till then re- 
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member the bright flames which had yiumined the 
deck. Was the ship on fire? He found that some 
wadding had fallen into a bucket of tar and other 
combustible matter left carelessly on deck, and that 
happily those at hand had succeeded in extinguish- 
ing it. 

Some time was occupied in securing the prisoners ; 
and when this was done, and everything ready to 
make sail, the tide had turned, and it was impossible 
to pull further up to the attack of the other vessel. 

Daylight was now anxiously looked for; without 
it they could not expect to carry the prize in safety to 
the nnouth of the Gironde. The magazine had been 
secured ; shot had been sent up, and everything was 
prepared to fight their way out. Several of the enemy 
had been killed, others had been driven overboard, and 
nearly twenty were wounded, while not an Englishman 
had been killed, and only four or five were wounded. 
The Frenchmen were sent below and sentries placed 
over them, with strict orders to shoot the first who 
might prove insubordinate. The order was received 
with a grin. 

" Let us alone for that," observed Tom Trim, one 
of the marines. " If them mounseers begins to play 
tricks, it's the ]ast time they'll do it, that's all." 
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Morton and most of the officers spent the night in 
walking the deck, and keeping a look-out on either 
side for the approach of an enemy. Some of the 
boats were hoisted in ; another was sent to row guard 
round the ship, and the others were dropped astern. 

Already some streaks were seen in the eastern sky, 
but night still hung over the ship when the guard- 
boat came pulling back, with the announcement that 
a large brig was approaching from up the river. The 
boat was hoisted in, the men were sent to their quar- 
ters, and the order was given to make ready for slip- 
ping and making sail. All stood silent and prepared 
for whatever was to happen ; every instant the dark- 
ness was decreasing, and now, through the grey light 
of dawn, a lofty phantom-like mass, towering upwards 
to the sky, was seen emerging from the gloom and 
gliding on towards the prize. 

Morton instantly gave the order to make sail and 
cut the cable. It was done, and in less than two 
minutes the corvette was standing down the Gironde, 

< 

followed by the stranger. Morton would have gladly 
hove to and fought his pursuer, but uncertain as to 
the navigation, he was afraid of getting on shore and 
losing the prize should he make the attempt. 

As light increased, the enemy was discovered to be 
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a large brig, of the size of the prize, as heavily armed 
and in every way a match for her. She now opened 
her fire with her bow chasers, which was returned 
from the prize by a couple of guns, run out astern. 
The brig sailed well, and coming up on the corvette's 
quarter, brought more of her guns to bear. Daylight 
came on, and the two vessels were almost within 
speaking distance. Ronald had observed a person 
standing on the deck of the brig whose figure he 
thought he recognized. He took his glass — he had 
no doubt that he was Alfonso Gerardin, and on the 
quarter-deck walked another person whom he felt 
sure was the man whom he had known as Pedro 
Gerardin. 

Alfonso observed him, and waved his sword in 
defiance; directly afterwards a volley of musketry 
was fired from the brig. This was returned with 
interest by the British marines, and the two vessels 
were enveloped in a cloud of smoke ; when it cleared, 
the brig was seen to have dropped astern. A shot 
had carried away her fore-topmast. More sail was 
made on the prize, and she stood on in triumph down 
the river. 
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CHAPTER III. 

While her boats were away, the Pallas came to an 
anchor to wait their return. The most vigilant look-out 
was kept, for it was impossible to say what enemies 
might any moment appear. Soon after daylight three 
strange sail were reported in sight in the offing. The 
private signal was made as they drew near, but it was 
unanswered. • Lord Claymore took a turn on the 
quarter-deck. 

' ' " Aloft there, some of you ! Cast loose the gaskets, 
and stop the topsails with single rope-yams !" he ex- 
claimed. 

The order was quickly obeyed ; scarcely more than 
forty men besides himself remained on board. The 
strangers rapidly approached. They were ships, and 
though flushed-decked, one was made out to carry 
twenty-four guns, and the others not much less. Any 
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one was a match for the Pallas, with her now dimi- 
nished crew. 

" Be smart in all you do, my men," said the cap- 
tain ; " we must not let these fellows discover how 
few we are. Make sail." 

The fore staysail was hoisted, the cable slipped, 
the topsails were simultaneously let fall, all hands 
helping to sheet home, and the frigate stood out 
boldly to meet her enemies. 

The largest ship led : she soon opened fire on her, 
when, instead of returning it, the ship's helm was put 
up, and she ran stem on shore, amid a mass of 
breakers which now covered her with clouds of spray. 
The crew were seen to take to their boata 

" If those mounseers come here, they will give us 
a tough job to keep them oflF,'' observed old Doull to 
his crony, Eagleshay. 

" No : see the fellows don't know what they might 
have done ; they are pulling for the shora" 

So indeed they were. The frigate stood in towards 
the wreck, and fired a few shots to prevent the possi- 
bility of her getting oflF, and then going about, sailed 
on to meet her other antagonists. She opened her 
fire right and left on them. It was very severe work, 
but their captain's example animated his scanty crew ; 
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they rushed from one side to the other to fire the 
guns, and then flew aloft to trim sails. 

" We will take one of these fellows first/' observed 
the captain, directing the ship's course so as to get 
the headmost ship under his lee. Leaving the others 
for a time, the Pallas poured in her fire on the devoted 
ship. Shot after shot struck her ; she was nearing 
the shore — ^the frigate pressed her hard ; her yards 
were seen to be squared away. The crew of the 
Pallas gave a hearty shout, the second corvette had 
run on shore, and the crew were making their escape. 
The third was now pursued, she was making for the 
mouth of the Gironde. On towards her flew the 
frigate, shot after shot was fired, still she held on ; the 
English ship, with the forty British seamen, continued 
the chase; literally three times their number were 
flying panic-struck before them ; the breeze freshened, 

" We shall cut them off from the entrance of the 
river," exclaimed Lord Claymore. 

He was right Another sail was seen in the dis- 
tance, coming out of the Gironde. The corvette stood 
for her ; but the British flag was seen flying from her 
peak above that of France. On came the dreaded 
frigate. All hope of escape was given up. She too 
was put before the wind, and under all sail run on 
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shora So great was the shock that the masts went 
by the board. The instant the vessel touched the 
ground the crew like rats began clambering on shore 
along the masts and spars which had been sent for- 
ward. A broadside from the frigate much expedited 
their movements. The water poured through the shot 
holes, and their ship was soon a complete wreck. 

Morton with his prize, soon joined the frigate. 
Loud cheers came from the decks of each vessel, as 
they passed each other. Indeed the crews Jjad good 
cause to be proud. One fine vessel captured, and 
three driven on the rocks, was a good morning's 
work. 

''That will be a feather in your cap, Morton," ob- 
served the captain, alluding to the way the corvette 
had been captured. It might have been one ; but 
Morton did not in consequence receive his promotion. 

The frigate and her prize after this stood out to 
sea, when the latter was sent home. 

A few days afterwards the PaUas returned to the 
mouth of the Gironde. Lord Claymore intending 
totally to destroy the vessels he had driven on shore, 
a battery had been throwD up for the protection of 
one of the corvettes, the outermost one. Lord Clay- 
more took a survey of it. 
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"We must show the Frenchmen that their pop- 
gun batteries cannot prevent a British crew, who 
have the mind, from completing the work they have 
begun." 

The boats were ready and the men armed. The 
frigate stood in, and brought her broadside to bear on 
the fort She instantly opened a heavy fire ; the 
garrison were seen to be making their escape. At 
the same moment Morton with fifty followers leapt 
into the boats. They dashed through the surf along- 
side the stranded ship. The enemy observed the 
movement, and again appearing opened a hot fire on 
them. Morton and his followers however climbed up 
the sides of the corvette, and while the small-armed 
men kept the enemy at bay, he and the rest proceeded 
to set fire to her in every direction. 

*' To the boats I" was now the cry. So rapid had 
been the movements of the English that not a man 
was wounded, and the French ship was in flames fore 
and aft. The frigate stood on towards the other ves- 
sels, but there was a heavy sea running, and Lord 
Claymore saw that the boats could not get alongside 
them without very great chance of being swamped. 

"I have been calculating the risk of losing our 
people if we attempt to destroy those vessels, Mor- 
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ton," he observed, thoughtfully. "I have come to 
the conclusion that it is greater than the value of the 
service. There are some occasions when the object is 
of importance sufficient to demand the sacrifice, if 
needs be, of the lives, the limbs, and liberty of all en- 
gaged ; but, Morton, hold it as a rule never to risk 
the lives of your people unless that necessity has 
arrived. Before long, we shall probably have abim- 
dant opportunities of expending ourselves if we seek 
them." 

Before many days had passed, the frigate was off 
the Isle d'Aix, on the French coast She stood in ; 
the captain and most of the officers with glasses at 
their eyes watching for the appearance of a French 
fleet. At length the masts and spars of several line- 
of-battle ships came in view. Still the frigate stood 
on till a three-decker — ^an eighty-gun ship — ^three 
seventy-fours, four frigates, and three brigs were 
counted. The little English frigate paraded up and 
down before the roadstead, but none ventured out to 
attack her. It was the French squadron under Ad- 
miral Allemand. 

"I have been thinking over a plan which may 
sound terrible to the ears of some, but it is both feasi- 
ble and right, I fully believe," said the captain, after 
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taking several turns on deck, and addressing his first 
lieutenant. " We might set fire to, or blow up into 
the air, one and all of those ships. I only wish that 
there were more together. You see they are deep in 
the water. They have stores on board, and are evi- 
dently intended for some expedition, or other; an 
attack on our West India islands, or to attack us in 
some other vulnerable part. They must, or should 
be got rid of : other plans might be adopted ; but I 
hold to that of the fire-ships. I should delight in 
conducting the enterprise. With a few brave men 
under me, on whose coolness and judgment I could 
rely, it would be certain to succeed. Morton, I would 
select you. Would it not be a glorious work ¥' 

"K you selected me, my lord, I would certainly 
follow you, and do my utmost to carry out your direc- 
tions," answered Morton ; " but the idea of employing 
fire-ships has never been congenial to my taste. I 
would rather meet the enemy and destroy him in a 
general engagement." 

"That sounds very right and chivalric," replied 
Lord Claymore, smiling; "but observe the true state 
of the case. The object of going to war with an 
enemy is to sink, bum, and destroy his ships at sea, 
and to do him all the injury in our power on shore. 
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In a general engagement you attack his fleet with 
yours, at the cost of some of your ships, perhaps, and 
the loss of many hundreds of your men. 1£ a great 
victory is gained, a tenth, or at all events a twentieth, 
part of the enemy are killed and wounded/ Now, 
by my plan the lives of very few of our own people 
are risked ; perhaps no one may be lost ; while the 
ships of the enemy are entirely destroyed ; and though 
of course some of their people are sacrificed, probably 
not more are lost than in a general engagement, 
while the chances are that the war in consequence is 
more speedily brought to a conclusion, and the lives 
of thousands saved, and people able to return to their 
peaceful and useful occupations. Morton, I look upon 
war as a terrible curse. The sooner it can be put an 
end to the better ; but I am very certain that in this 
instance it can only be by humbling our proud foes to 
the very dust. Napoleon will bite till every tooth in 
his head is drawn." 

Although Morton's reason was convinced by the 
reasoning of his enthusiastic captain, his feelings were 
not entirely satisfied. He, however, promised to aid 
him, as far as he had the power, in carrying out any 
project of that description which he might conceive. 

The subject was again and again reverted to during 
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the time the frigate was on the coast, and while he 
was engaged in the most stirring and often hazardous 
operations — such as cutting out vessels, armed and 
unarmed, landing and destroying telegraph stations 
and storming and blowing up forts. 

Once more the Pallas returned to L'Isle d'Aix. The 
French squadron was still there. 

"We must be at those fellows," exclaimed Lord 
Claymore, as he walked the deck, looking towards 
the enemy with a greedy eya " We must get them 
out somehow or other, if we can. It would have a 
grand moral effect to carry off a prize from before 
their very noses," 

Morton was as eager as his chief. There was a sol- 
dier's wind, so that the frigate could stand in or off 
shore at pleasure. 

"This is an opportunity many would rejoice to 
have; don't let us throw it away," continued the 
captain, watching the French ships through his tele- 
scope. They lay at their anchors, seemingly deter- 
mined not to move in spite of the bold enemy 
proudly parading before their very eyes. 

"Give them a shot or two, Morton," said the 

» 

captain : " we'll try if that does not excite them to 
bestir themselves." 
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In advance of the rest of the squadron was a large 
frigate, painted black and heavily armed, and near 
her were three brigs. Still they were all under shelter 
of the batteries on the island. 

With a shout of satisfaction the British crew ob- 
served the topsails of the black frigate and her three 
consorts let fall. It was a sign that they were coming 
out The sails were sheeted home. Out they all 
four stood. The canvas of the Pallas was reduced, 
and she was hove to, in the most gallant way, to wait 
for them. 

" We must have him, I am determined," exclaimed 
the captain, as the enemy's frigate drew near. Every- 
body was as eager and sanguine as the captain, except 
Lieutenant Hardman. 

" We have had all the luck hitherto — ^we must not 
expect to keep it," he remarked to Glover. " Re- 
member what I often have said : There's many a — " 

A shot from the enemy, which came whizzing close 
over his head, and the loud shouts of '• Fire !" from 
the captain, cut short his remarks. 

The crew gave a hearty cheer, and obeyed the 
order by delivering a rattling broadside at the ad- 
vancing enemy. 

More sail was now made on the frigate, so that she 
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might be kept completely under command. The 
brigs coming up also commenced firing, as did the 
batteries on the island, but, boldly standing on, the 
. English frigate gallantly engaged them all The crew 
required no words of encouragement. Most of the 
men stood at their guns stripped to the waist, with 
their handkerchiefs bound round their heads, labour- 
ing with that determined energy which was the sure 
pronjise' of victory. Now, as they could bring their 
guns to bear, they aimed at the brigs, now again at 
their larger opponent, the black frigate. As she 
drew near it was seen that she was greatly superior 
to the Pallas, botb in size and as to the number of 
her guns, while probably also her crew were much 
more numerous, but that in no way daunted Lord 
Claymore. On the contrary, he seemed the more 
eager not to part with her, but to carry her off as his 
prize. 

In spite, however, of this superiority, the black 
frigate, as well as the brigs, showed a disposition to 
keep at a respectful distance. Several times the 
Pallas had to tack to avoid the shoals surrounding 
the island. Besides this, her captain's aim was, by 
manoeuvring, to get to windward of the black frigate, 
and.also between her and the batteries, so that their 
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shot would be likely to damage friends as well as foes 
The brigs, which showed signs of being much cut up 
in their rigging, seemed inclined to keep at a respect- 
ful distance. The shots of the Pallas were however 
aimed chiefly at her more worthy antagonist. The 
guns were admirably served. Again the men cheered. 
The first step towards victory had been gained. The 
mizenmast of the black frigate had been shot 
away, and over the side it went, with its yards 
and sails. 

The Pallas ceased firing — so did the batteries, for 
they would have hit the French ship had they con- 
tinued to do so. Once more the British frigate 
tacked. She had gained a position directly to wind- 
ward of her opponents. Once more she opened her 
fire ; it was with dreadful effect. She however was 
suffering much, both in spars and hull. 

''This must be cut short," observed the captain, 
calmly. ** Now, master, up with the helm, and carry 
us alongside the enemy. My men, be ready to 
board, the cutlass must decide the day." 

In gallant style the small English frigate bore 
down upon an opponent nearly twice her size. The 
Pallas poured a well-directed broadside into the black 
frigate, and the instant afterwards there was a fearful 
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concussion. The maindeck guns were driven in by 
the sides of the French ship, and at the same 
moment the maintopsail-yard was torn from the 
mast, and much other damage was done aloft, while 
the bumpkin, chain plates, cat-heads, and bower 
anchor were carried away. In vain the captain called 
to his men to aid in lashing the two frigates together. 
Before they could assemble they had separated. 
Ronald, with a boarding party, was about to spring 
on to the deck of the French frigate, but he was too 
late to make the attempt. As he stood watching his 
opportunity he saw, to his surprise, his former antago- 
nist, Alfonso Gerardin. The French lieutenant recog- 
nized him, and waved his sword to exhibit his disap- 
pointment of their being baulked of thus meeting. 
Again the English guns were plied with such effect 
that the crew sought for shelter from the iron storm 
below, the gallant captain and a few oflBcers alone 
remaining on deck. 

Once more Lord Claymore was about to bear down 
on the French frigate, when Hardman pointed out to 
him two more French frigates, coming out under all 
sail to the rescue of their friend. To have remained 
longer would have been madness. Lord Claymore 
was not a man to do a foolishly rash thing. Waving 
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his hat to the brave captain of the black frigate, who 
kept his post on a gun watching their proceedings, he 
ordered the tacks to be hauled aboard, and without 
further injuring his opponent stood out to sea. The 
guns were run in and secured, and the crew were 
sent aloft to repair damages. So severe however 
were they that the Pallas could scarcely have escaped 
from her pursuers had not a sloop of war hove in 
sight and taken her in tow. The enemy's frigates, 
disappointed of their expected prey, returned to their 
anchorage. 

'* We must be back there some day, Morton ; for if 
life and strength is allowed me I will not rest till I 
have carried out my plan for the destruction of the 
last remainder of the Frenchman's fleet" Lord 
Claymore spoke, and faithfully he kept his word. 

When the frigate rejoined the admiral she was 
• found to be in so shattered a condition from her 
engagement with the Frenchman that he sent her 
home to undergo repairs. 

Morton was once more in England. He found a 
letter from his father, saying that the Lion had not 
yet received orders to return home, but he hoped that 
she soon would. He added that this trip had satisfied 
him ; that if he was allowed once more to set foot on 
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British ground he had determined to take up his 
abode on shore, and that what with the prize-money 
he had made, and the produce of his farm in Shet- 
land, he should be able to live on shore in a style 
suited to the rank his son had gained, so that he 
should have a home to offer him whenever he was not 
employed. This was satisfactory news to Konald. 
Curiously enough his father did not once allude to 
Doull or Eagleshay. He seemed to have forgotten all 
about the mystery of his birth, and that it might 
possibly by their means be cleared up. The truth 
was, that he had always been contented with his lot. 
He saw his son in the fair way of rising in his profes- 
sion, and he fancied that no advantage would be 
gained by ascertaining the truth, even if it were 
possible to do so. 

Soon after the letters had been brought on board, 
Glover came into Ronald's cabin. 

" Here, Morton, is news which will interest you I" 
he said, showing an open letter. ''It is from my 
cousin, Mrs. Edmonstone — she and her husband are 
in England ; they arrived some time ago. She tells 
me that they made the voyage with the Armytage 
family ; Miss Armytage still unmarried, her mamma as 
amiable as ever, and the colonel as much the reverse 
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as before : he is supposed to have gained very little 
advantage by his visit to India ; his extravagance 
and love of play have ruined him : however, he has 
interest in high quarters, and soon after his return 
home, he got an appointment in the army in the 
Peninsula, and he has gone out there with his wife 
and daughter. In what part of Portugal or Spain 
they are, she does not tell me, but I will write and 
ascertain. There is a bare possibility of our being 
some day in the neighbourhood ; and, judging of yomr 
wishes by mine own, I am sure that you would like 
to meet Mrs. and Miss Armytage again, though you 
may wish to stand clear of the colonel." 

There is a happy familiarity among messmates 
which seldom exists between other people. 

Morton thanked Glover; and, acknowledged after 
a moment's thought, that he should be delighted again 
to meet Miss Armytage. 

" Am I bound to obey her father, who discards me 
simply because he believes me to be of inferior birth 
to his daughter? I feel convinced that I am her 
equal. I have at all events gained the rank of a 
gentleman; I may some day obtain the fortune to 
support it, and to maintain her as well as her father 
can do. No ; I feel that I am bound by no laws. 
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divine or human, to yield to his unjust demands. 
If she loves me still, and I can win her, I will." 

Glover, who was fully acquainted with his friend's 
feehngs, and to whom part of these remarks were 
addressed, highly applauded his resolution, and pro- 
mised to afford him all the aid in his power. 

The Pallas was found to have received so much 
injury, that her repairs would take a long time. 
Lord Claymore and his officers and crew were ac- 
cordingly turned over to another frigate, the Im- 
perious, and ordered to proceed forthwith to the 
Mediterranean. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Imperious had been some time in the Mediter- 
ranean ; she had not been idle, nor had her crew ; 
that was not likely, under such a captain as Lord 
Claymore. She had been up the Levant, and cruis- 
ing among the Ionian Islands, and then back to 
Gibraltar, and had returned to Malta ; and her blue- 
jackets and marines had landed on the Spanish and 
French coasts, and, as they had done before on the 
Biscay shores, had captured forts, destroyed barracks, 
and other public buildings, and burnt a town or two, 
and cut out merchant-men, and armed vessels of all 
sorts; indeed, had done as much mischief as they 
possibly could. In all these proceedings, Ronald 
Morton had greatly distinguished himself; and his 
captain promised him that he would not rest till he 
had obtained for him his rank as a commander. 
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Morton was in better spirits than he had been for 
a long time. He was as ready as ever for any daring 
exploit, but he had no desire to throw his life away 
if he could help it ; he had a fancy that there was 
something worth living for. The good Lord Colling- 
wood so highly approved of the proceedings of the 
Imperious, that he sent her back, after her return to 
Malta, to continue the same sort of employment. 

On the passage, when not far off Minorca, a large 
felucca was sighted, which from her manoeuvres was 
evidently anxious to avoid the frigate. Lord Clay- 
more had received directions from the admiral to 
look out for a craft of this description, which was 
known to be a pirate, and to have committed in- 
numerable atrocities. Chase was instantly made. 
The felucca on seeing this, and apprehending danger, 
rigged out her taU tapering lateen sails, wing-a-wing, 
as it is called, one on each side : she appeared like 
a graceful sea-bird, and did her utmost to escape. 
She sailed so well that there seemed a great possibility 

that she might effect this. The Imperious, like some 
huge bird of prey, followed in her wake, resolved on 
her destruction. As yet the felucca was beyond the 
range of the frigate's bow-chasers. One shot from 
those long guns striking her masts or slender spars, 
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would eflfectually have stopped her flight. Over the 
blue waters she flew ; the oflScers and crew of the 
frigate were watching her. 

" She has an evil conscience, or she would not fly 
so fast," observed Glover. 

" Very likely ; but like other rogues she will escape 
the punishment she deserves," answered Hardman. 
" The wind is falling, that is in her favour.'" 

" Not if it fall altogether ; we may take her with 
the boats," remarked Morton. " There is every sign 
of a calm*" 

" She has sweeps, and it is extraordinary the rate 
at which these craft can pull," observed the pertina- 
cious Hardman ; " she has every chance of getting 
away from us." 

" Hardman is a wise fellow. He is always expect- 
ing blanks that he may enjoy the prizes the more 
when they turn up," said the surgeoiL 

" He loses the pleasure of anticipation, though," said 
Morton. '* That is too often greater than the reality." 

" Ay, but I am saved the disappointment of the 
reverse," answered the second-lieutenant " See our 
courses are hanging against the masts, and the felucca 
has lost the wind altogether. She has got out her 
sweeps, and off^ she goes like a shot." 
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Just then the captain called Morton. ** We must 
take that fellow in the boats. Call away the crews 
of the pinnace and first and second cutters. Do not 
lose a moment. He will show fight, and it may save 
bloodshed to orverawe him." 

The boats were instantly made ready, and in two 
minutes were pulling away full of armed men, and 
led by Morton to the attack of the felucca. 

The crew of that vessel did not for some time dis- 
cover them, and continued as before urging her on at 
a rapid rate with their long sweeps evidently hoping 
to escape. The boats, however, gained on them fast, 
and in a short time they were seen to lay in their 
sweeps, finding, probably, that escape was hopeless, 
and to prepare for the attack. As the boats drew 
near, Konald ordered them to separate so as to board 
at difierent parts of the vessel. Her deck was soon 
crowded with men, who from their varied costumes 
had a very suspicious appearance. Some were at their 
guns, others held cutlasses or pistols in their hands, 
threatening to make a stout resistance. One tall old 
man in a Spanish dress, with a huge white moustache 
and a long thin beard, stood on the companion hatch 
waving his sword, and with loud vociferations calling 
on his men to fight As the boats got within hail, 
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Morton rose and ordered the crew of the felucca to 
throw overboard their weapons and yield, for they 
showed no £ag which could be hauled down as a 
sign of surrender. The answer was a round of grape, 
and langrage from three guns and a volley of mus- 
ketry. The missiles flew, whizziDg and whistling 
close to his head. Happily he was unhurt, but two of 
his boat's crew were hit, and the side of the boat 
riddled in several places. The British seamen dashed 
on, and in another instant were clambering over the 
low bulwarks of the felucca. 

" What ! are we, who have been fighting with honest 
Frenchmen all our lives, to be dared by a set of cut- 
throats like you ? Take that," exclaimed Job True- 
fitt, as he dealt a blow which nearly severed a pirate's 
head from his shoulder. 

The man fell dead, and Job and the rest springing 
on, the ruffians gave way, and many were driven over- 
board right across the deck, as a flock of sheep are 
swept away by a torrent. The old captain defended 
himself with all the fierceness of despair. He fought 
with the feeling that a rope was about his neck. 
Ronald at last reached him and by a dexterous turn 
sent his sword flying over the side. The old man 
drew a pistol, but before he could fire it, Bob DouU 
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had sprung up at him, and, wrenching it from his 
hand, pulled him down to the deck. In vain he 
struggled, other seamen surrounded him, and he was 
secured. Several men of the pirate crew were driven 
overboard, and the rest leaped down below to avoid 
the cutlasses of the British. Some in the madness of 
their rage began to fire up at their captors. Fortu- 
nately, none of the latter were killed, or it would have 
fared iU with the pirates. Truefitt and others on 
finding this leaped down among them, and singling 
out the culprits bound them hand and foot, and 
bringing them on deck threw them down with a kick 
in their sides and an order to behave themselves. 

Soon after the din of battle was over, some cries 
were heard proceeding fi-om a cabin in the after part 
of the vessel. Morton at once, knocking oflf the com- 
panion-hatch, followed by a midshipman and several 
more, leaped below. As the skylight hatch was on, 
the cabin was very dark, but there was light sufficient 
to enable him to distinguish two old men and a young 
lady, struggling in the power of some of the pirate 
crew, who had apparently forced their way into the 
cabin fi^om forward. The ruffians were soon hauled 
off from their intended victims, and secured with a 
double allowance of kicks on deck, while Morton 
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busied himself with rendering what assistance he 
could to the young lady and her companions. They 
were Spanish he found by their dress and language. 
One was habited in the costume of an ecclesiastic. 
He was a thin, small old man, in whose sallow cheeks 
it seemed as if the blood could never have mantled, 
while from his calm exterior it could not have been 
supposed that he had just been rescued from immi- 
nent danger. The young lady, before Morton could 
reach her, had sunk down on a locker half fainting. 

" Air, air !" she murmured out. " Oh, my father ! 
see to him." 

The old man had sunk on the deck of the cabin. 
The priest stooped down to raise him up, while 
Eonald helped to knock oflf the skylight, and then 
went to the assistance of the young lady. The stream 
of fresh air which came from above helped to restore 
both daughter and father. They were then got upon 
deck, and the pure atmosphere, with a sight of the 
British £ag, and their late masters bound hand and 
foot, soon completely restored them. The old gentle- 
man was a fine-looking don of the ancient regime ; 
the daughter, a perfect Spanish beauty, with raven 
hair and flashing eyes, and dark, clear complexion. 
The old don was profuse in his expressions of grati- 
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tude towards those who had rescued him from the 
hands of the pirates. He and his daughter, with his 
father confessor, the priest now present, had been 
travelling in France, when they heard that Spain was 
about to throw oflf the yoke of Buonaparte ; and fear- 
ing that they should be detained, they got on board 
a small vessel^ to return to their own country. On 
their passage they had been attacked and captured 
by the felucca. 

" That we have escaped with our lives is a mercy, 
when we reflect what atrocious villains are those into 
whose hands we fell, and from whom you have so 
nobly rescued us. That captain — the sooner you hang 
him at your yard-arm, the better. He cumbers the 
earth. It is a disgrace to humanity to allow him to 
live." 

*' We do not execute people in England without a 
trial ; if the captain of the felucca is found guilty, he 
will probably be hung," answered Morton, to whom 
this remark was made in French, a language the old 
don spoke very well. Ronald did not altogether like 
his manner, or the expression of his countenance. 

The sweeps of the felucca had been got out, and 
the boats had also taken her in tow, and she was now 
rapidly approaching the frigate. 

VOL. III. E 
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During the time, Morton endeavoured to ascertain 
what he could about his new companions. Thinking 
that he might very possibly gain the information he 
wished for most ea^ly from the priest, he took the 
opportunity of addressing him when out of hearing 
of the rest. 

" You and your friends must have suffered much 
while in the power of those ruflSans," he remarked. 
" That old gentleman has not yet recovered ; he seems 
from his manner to be a man of rank." 

*' Yes; he is one of the old grandees of Spain," 
answered the priest. 

" May I ask his name ? for I wish to address him 
properly," said Bonald. 

"Certainly," returned the priest. "He is known 
as the Marquis de Medea. 

" How strange !" exclaimed Morton, involuntarily, 
for he had heard that name frequently repeated at 
Lunnasting, and had been taught to consider the pos- 
sessor of the title certainly not in a favourable light. 

The priest, aa Ronald said this, gave him a glance 
as if he would look through him to his inmost soul, 
and yet he spoke softly and blandly as he asked, 
" Why so ? Why strange, sir ?" 

" It is a name I frequently heard in my boyhood," 
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answered Eonald, not supposing that there was the 
slightest necessity for being on his guard with the 
mild-looking priest 

"That is strange," repeated the priest. "Where 
was your boyhood passed, may I ask ?" said the priest. 

Eonald told him, " Chiefly in the castle of Lunnast- 
ing, in Shetland." 

Again the priest gave a piercing glance at him. 

" May I inquire your name T 

" I am called Eonald Morton." 

" You say you are called so. Will it appear im- 
pertinent if I ask if you believe that you have the 
right to bear another?" said the priest 

" Why do you put the question ?" was Eonald's 
very natural demand. 

" You said that you were called Morton. I fancied, 
from your tone, that you insinuated that you have a 
right to some other name," said the priest. 

" I may have some such idea ; but at the same time 
I am perfectly contented with the one I bear." 

The priest appeared lost in thought. 

"Do you remember your father?" he asked, 
abruptly. 

" Certainly ; he is, I trust, alive still. I hope to 
meet him shortly ;" surprised at the way in which the 

E 2 
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priest continued to cross-question him. Some men 
would have been much annoyed, and refused to reply ; 
but Eonald saw that his interrogator had some good 
reasons for putting the questions, and felt no disin- 
clination to disappoint him. 

" May I ask if you were ever considered like the 
lady of Lunnasting Castle ? Donna Hilda, I think 
you called her," inquired the priest. 

" I have not, that I am aware of, mentioned her 
name," answered Morton, looking in his turn hard at 
the priest. " I will reply to your question, though, 
before I ask one in return, I have heard that I was 
like her, and that is not surprising ; my mother was 
was very like her — they were cousins. Now I must 
inquire, how comes it that you know anything of the 
family of Lunnasting ? Were you ever in Shetland ?" 

*' There are few parts of the world where I have 
not been. The members of my order go everywhere, 
and should know everything that takes place on its 
surface," answered the priest, evasively. 

" I do not recollect you in Shetland," said Ronald, 
" May I ask your name ?" 

"I am called Father John," replied the priest, 
humbly. "I would yet further ask you, what you 
know respecting the Marquis de Medea ?" 
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Eonald considered whether he should reply. 

" There can be no harm in speaJdng the truth, 
surely," he said to himself. "I will tell you," he 
answered frankly. " The marquis is believed, at Lun- 
nasting, at all events, to have inherited the estates 
which should rightly have belonged to the son of Don 
Hernan Escalante, the husband of the Lady Hilda of 
Lunnasting, as she is called in Shetland, the daughter 
of Sir l^Earcus WardhilL Moreover, it is believed 
that, instigated by the present marquis, a pirate crew 
attacked the castle, and carried oflf the son of Donna 
Hilda, of whom I speak, the rightful heir to the title 
and estates of Medea." 

Never, probably, had the countenance of the priest 
exhibited so much astonishment, or, indeed, any sen- 
timent, as it did at present. 

"By what wonderful means have you become 
acquainted with what you have told me ?" he asked. 

" By the simplest of aU ; by having been told by 
those who were acquainted with the facts," answered 
Ronald. 

"But how were they informed of those facts?" 
asked the priest, with increased interest. 

" They learned them from a Spanish naval oflScer, 
Pedro Alvarez by name, who was the lieutenant of 
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Don Heman. He had promised to assist his cap- 
tain's widow and her infant son to the utmost of his 
power. He returned to Shetland for that purpose* 
and when he heard that the boy had been carried 
off, he sailed away in search of the pirate ; he, how* 
ever, never returned to Shetland, and it is believed 
that he perished before he accomplished his purpose. 
The young Escalante has never been discovered, 
though the poor Lady Hilda lives on in expectation 
of recovering her son." 

" No wonder that sacrilegious wretch, Pedro Al- 
varez, never returned to you. He was guilty of mur- 
dering one of the familiars of our most holy Inquisi- 
tion. Had he ever caught the pirate he could not 
have returned to Spain, but must have been a wan- 
derer on the face of the earth, with the mark of Cain 
on his brow." 

" I was a mere infant when he last came to Shetland, 
so that I have no personal recollection of him, but 
from what I have heard, he was very much liked by 
all with whom he associated," said Ronald. 

" Your heretical countrymen would probably think 
that killing an ofl&cer of the Inquisition was a very 
venial offence, and not look upon him with any 
horror on that account ; but depend on it an avenging 
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Nemesis followed him to his grave, or will follow him, 
if he still lives," remiarked the priest. " But we are 
now close to your ship. I would advise you not to let 
the marquis know that you are acquainted with that 
part of his history which he would desire to keep 
secret. At first I thought that you were the son of 
Don Hernan, but I see that I was mistaken." 

As soon as the felucca was towed alongside the 
frigate, the prisoners, as well as the marquis and 
his daughter, and the priest, were removed on 
board. 

After inspecting the felucca, the captain resolved 
to keep her as a tender to the jfrigate, believing that 
she might be made very useful in capturing the 
enemy's merchantmen, as from her rig she might get 
close to them without being suspected. 

Lord Claymore highly commended Morton for the 
gallant way in which he had taken the vessel. 

" I scarcely know what to do with the prisoners," 
he observed. " We must not cut their throats, or 
hang them at the yard-arms, but that would be the 
simplest way of disposing of them, and they probably 
will not come to any better end." • 

Bonald also told his captain all he had heard of 
the Marquis of Medea. 
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'* The old scoundrel !" was the answer. ''However, 
he is our guest, and he has a lovely daughter ; we 
must treat him politely." 

The most important information^ however, was the 
statement made by the marquis, that Spain had at 
length declared herself independent of France, and 
formed a league with England. 

" It may be true, but we must not trust to it till 
we have more certain information," remarked Lord 
Claymore. 

The calm lasted long enough to have the felucca 
overhauled, somewhat cleansed, and put in order. 
Glover was placed in command of her, with two 
midshipmen and twenty men. The prisoners were 

secured below on board the frigate, and sentries put 
over them, while Lord Claymore gave up a cabin 
to the young lady, and accommodated the marquis and 
the priest with cots in his own. It was very difficult 
to please the old marquis, who, notwithstanding the 
trouble taken to attend to his comfort, grumbled at 
everything — so much so, that Lord Claymore would 
have sent him on board the felucca to shift for him- 
self, had it not been for his daughter, who showed 
herself contented and thankful for the kindness she 
and her father were receiving, while her brilliant 
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smiles and joyous laughter proved that she was 
sincere in her expressions. 

The breeze came at last, and the frigate, followed 
by the little felucca, stood on towards the Spanish 
coast. 

In the course of his duty, Morton was going the 
round of the decks, when he heard a voice from 
among the prisoners calling to him in French : " A 
poor dying wretch would speak to you. Have 
pity, brave Englishman, and hear what he has to 
say !" 

" Who are you ?" asked Morton. 

" I was captain of the felucca. I am now a crimi- 
nal, expecting speedy death," returned the speaker. 

The master-at-arms held up the lantern he carried, 
and as its light fell on the countenance of the person 
who had addressed him, Morton recognized the old 
white-bearded captain who had made so desperate a 
resistance when his vessel was attacked. He had 
been lying at his length on some straw on the deck. 
He was now supporting himself on one arm, that he 
might have a better look at the lieutenant as he 
passed. 

" What would you say to me ?" asked Morton. 

" Many things, if you will listen to me," answered 

E 3 
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the old pirate. " I overheard part of your conversar 
tion with the priest. I know more about you than 
you suppose." 

" What can you know about me ?" asked Morton, 
very much sui-prised. " Here are two persons I fall 
in with unexpectedly, and both assert they know 
more about me than I do myself," he thought. 

" If you will have me removed out of earshot of 
my comrades I will tell you," replied the old pirate. 
'^ We cannot speak in a language which some of them 
do not understand." 

Morton ordered the old man to be unshackled and 
to be conducted to another part of the deck. After 
he had gone his rounds he returned and took a seat 
on a bucket by his side. 

"Thanks, sir, for this kindness," said the old 
pirate ; though as he spoke Eonald rather doubted 
his sincerity. "It is not thrown away. You see 
before you a victim to circumstances. I have done 
many evil deeds — many things of which I repent, but 
necessity drove me to commit them; poverty, that 
stem task-master, urged me on — not inclination, be- 
lieve me. I say this that you may not look at me 
with the disgust that you might otherwise do. How- 
ever, I am not now going to give an account of my 
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life — I may some day, if you desire it ; simply I will 
tell you who I am. You know already who the old 
man is, whom I took prisoner." 

" I should like to know who you are," said Ronald. 

" I am, then, the celebrated Don Annibal Tacon," 
said the old man, in a tone of no little conceit. '^ I 
have made my name famous in most parts of the 
world. For some reason or other, however, my 
enterprises have not been as successful as they ought, 
and I have continued in the same state of poverty in 
which I began life : I say this as an excuse for 
myself, and to excite your compassion. It is not the 
matter on which I wish to speak to you. I have 
since my early days been acquainted with the Mar- 
quis de Medea. He, too, led a wild life in his 
youth ; and there are many things he did which he 
would not like mentioned. Many years ago, when 
you were but a child, he encountered me in Cadiz. 
Promising me a large reward, and giving me a hand- 
some sum as an earnest of his intentions, he engaged 
me on a hazardous and daxing enterprise. It was no 
less than to sail to the North of England — to the 
islands of Shetland, and to carry off £rom a castle, 
situated on the shores of one of them, a child, the 
son of a certain Captain Don Heman Escalante. I see 
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you axe interested in my account — ^you may well be 
so. I heard you speaking of that c^tle. I accom- 
plished my errand — I attacked the castle— bore away 
the child, and purposed to return to Cadiz, to receive 
my reward, and to learn what the noble marquis 
wished as to the disposal of the boy. I had some 
idea, indeed, of concealing him, and employing him 
to wring from the marquis the gold which I might 
require. My plans were, however, frustrated. I was 
driven by a gale nearly across the Atlantic, and so 
many British cruisers swarmed in all directions, that 
I was continually driven back whenever I attempted 
to approach the Spanish coast At loDgth a Spanish 
vessel hove in sight. As she drew nearer I recog- 
nized her as a corvette commanded by an officer 
I knew, Pedro Alvarez by name. I at first thought 
she was a friend, but, by the way she approached, I 
suspected she had hostile intentions. I endeavoured 
to make my escape, for I have always held that men 
should never fight if they can help it. That is to 
say, if an enemy has a rich cargo on board, a wise , 
man may fight to capture it, but if he himself has any- 
thing of value on board he will fly to preserve it, and 
only fight when he cannot preserve it by any other 
means. 
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"The corvette bore down upon us, and so well did 
she sail, that I found escape impossible. She ran me 
aboard ; and Pedro Alvarez and half his crew, leaping 
down on my decks, drove my people before them ; 
he fought his way into the cabin — there was the 
infant, on the possession of whom I rested the hopes 
of my future support. He seized it, and hurrying 
back to his own vessel called his people to follow 
him, and then casting my craft free, he stood away to 
the eastward without firing a shot at my vessel, 
seeming content with the mischief he had already 
done me. Believing that he would at once go back 
to Spain, denounce the marquis, and proclaim me as 
his tool, I dared not return to Cadiz. I therefore 
sailed for the West Indies, and employed myself in 
an occupation which I found tolerably lucrative, 
seeing that all the transactions were for ready 
money, though it must be owned that it was some- 
what hazardous. Some people might call it piracy. 
It was not till long afterwards, when I was paying a 
visit to Cadiz, that I learned that Pedro Alvarez was 
himself an outlaw, that he had not returned to Cadiz, 
and that neither he nor his ship had ever again been 
heard of. Well, senor, you will agree that my case 
is a hard one, and contrasts strangely with that of the 
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noble Marquis of Medea, who is as great a rogue as I 
am. He is living aft at the captain's table, and 
enjoying all the luxuries the ship can provide, while 
I am below in manacles, and fed on bread and water. 
I had 'got him in my power and intended to have 
made good use of him. He should have been a mine 
of Potosi to me ; I would have squeezed him as dry 
as a thirsty muleteer does his wine-skin before he has 

jione with it, and then, alas ! while I was exulting in 

"my power, he is torn from me. 

" I have still more to say to you. From the words 
which reached my ears while you were talking to 
that wily priest, I have an idea that you are no other 
than the son of Don Heman and the lady of that 
northern castle. By whatever means you got back 
there, my evidence will be of value to prove that you 
are the child I carried off I have no doubt about 
it ; I would swear to the fact. Let us be friends, then. 
You assist to preserve my life ; I will help you to 
obtain your rights as the Marquis de Medea, and to 
become the master of the immense estates belonging 
to the family." 

The old villain looked up into the yoimg officer's 
face, expecting a favourable reply. Eonald was almost 
inclined to laugh at his outrageous audacity and cun- 
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ning. ''You are entirely mistaken as to whom I 
am," he answered ; " the child you carried off from 
Lunnasting was never brought back. I cannot even 
tell you if he is still alive ; but whether or not, I have 
no power to make any baigain with you. You most 
abide by the consequences of your misdeeds." 

" I have always done that," answered the pirate, 
with an humble look. " From my youth up until 
now I have been an unfortunate man. I hope some 
day the tide will turn, but there is not much time 
left for that/' 

Bonald made no reply. He resolved to tell the 
captain all he had heard ; and on going aft he left 
directions that the old prisoner should be strictly 
watched, and not allowed to communicate with any 
one. 

As Bonald could not speak to Lord Claymore in 
the cabin lest he should be overheard, he waited till 
he came on deck. 

*' A pretty set of scoundrels !" was Lord Claymore's 
remark. " That cunning priest, too, depend on it, 
has a finger in the pia A curious coincidence there 
is, too, in your own history, and in that of the story 
you have just told me. You want to find out to 
what family you belong, and here is a title, estates. 
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and fortune, waiting to be filled by the rightful heir, 
if he can be found." 

Thougli the captain entertained a considerable 
amount of contempt for the marquis, for the sake of 
his daughter he treated him with his usual courtesy. 
He felt that he should be very glad to get him out 
of the ship ; still by keeping him on board, he might 
possibly gain some information which might prove 
useful in establishing the claims of Hilda Wardhill's 
son to the property of his father. The most impor- 
tant object was, to discover if that son was alive, 
and where he was, and what had become of Pedro 
Alvarez. 

Lord Claymore and Bonald talked the subject over 
with such intense eagerness that the latter almost 
forgot his own interests in the desire he felt to be 
of service to one whom he justly looked on as his 
patroness and the protectress of his youth. The 
homicide of the familiar of the Inquisition fully ac- 
counted for Pedro's not returning to Spain ; while as 
that country had been for so many years at war with 
England, he might have found it impossible to send 
him back to Shetland. He might have written, to be 
sure, but the letters might have miscarried. Nothing 
was more probable. It was too likely, however, that 
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both he and the boy were lost Still Lord Claymore 
hoped the contrary, and perhaps his anxiety was 
not a little intreased by the satisfaction he anticipated 
in ousting the rascally old marquis from his estates 
and rank. 

The coast of Spain was soon after made, and the 
active operations in which the ship was engaged 
allowed the captain or Morton very little time to 
think of that or any other subject. 
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CHAPTER V. 

A FEW days after the Imperious reached the coast, a 
brig of war hove in sight The frigate stood towards 
her, and when the two vessels had hove too, the 
commander of the brig came on board, and confirmed 
the statement made by the marqids and the priest, 
that Spain had made peace with England, and had 
determined to throw off the French yoke. 

** Much good may our allies do us," remarked Lord 
Claymore, who had a profound contempt for the 
Spaniards. " A cowardly braggadocio set I would 
place no dependence on their support in case of need." 

The commander of the brig bowed ; he was not 
likely to dispute the matter with his lordship. 

*'By-the-by,JI have brought a passenger — an old 
shipmate of mine, whom Mr. Morton will at all events 
be glad to sea" 
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" And SO shall I," said Lord Claymore, glancing at 
the gangway at which a fine, stout, elderly looking 
man appeared dressed in plain clothes. Bonald 
sprang aft, and grasped his hand. 
• " Father, I little expected to see yoiL Where have 
you come from ? 

"From Malta last," answered Eolf Morton. *'I 
went out there to look for you. -When I arrived 
home in the old Lion, and was paid off, I applied 
for and obtained my discharge from the service. I 
found that I had made a mistake, in going to sea the 
last time. It did not suit me. I felt, too, that for 
your sake as well as my own, it would be better for 
me to live in a private capacity on shore. You are 
a lieutenant, and may soon be a commander. It 
would stand in your way in society, to have it said 
that your father was a boatswain ; not that you would 
be ashamed of me, I am sure, but we cannot make 
people wiser, we must take them as they are. Be- 
sides, I am more at liberty to attend to the subject 
you wrote to me about. I am not very sanguine of 
success, but still it would be satisfactory, for your 
sake, to discover after all that I was of good family, 
and to find some relations for you." 

After Bolf Morton had talked for some time with 
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his son, Lord Claymore sent for him. He had heard 
firom the commander of the brig that he had retired 
from the service. He shook him warmly by the 
hand. 

" It will be pleasant for you to be together, and as 
the brig has to return immediately, I shall be glad if 
you like to remain on board. Your son I doubt not 
can put you up." 

Bolf Morton thanked the captain for his kindness. 
It was the very thing he wished. He wanted to be 
for some time with Bonald, and to talk to old Doidl 
and Eagleshay, to ascertain what they knew about his 
early days. 

Most of the prisoners taken in the felucca were 
sent to Malta, but Captain Tacon was kept on board 
the frigate, as Lord Claymore considered that he might 
assist in clearing up the matter in which he was so 
much interested, and be made useful in other ways, 
firom his knowledge of the coast and of the towns 
and villages near it. 

Bolf was naturally eager to see DouU and Eagle- 
shay. The two old men were sent for. Their as- 
tonishment was very great when they were told 
that he was the boy they had carried off from 
Shetland nearly fifty years before. He assured them 
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that he clearly recollected the circumstance, and that 
two of the men were tall, like them, and that there 
was one much older and shorter. They both looked 
at him very earnestly for some time. At last DouU 
exclaimed. — 

" I remember well a mark on the laddie's hand ; 
a spike or a nail had run through it just between the 
bones of the fore and second finger. It was a curious 
mark to be in the hand of so small a child, and I 
mind well thinking that mark will never wear out, 
and I shall know the boy whenever I meet him 
again." 

While the old man was speaking, Eolf was ex- 
amining his hand. He held it out with the back up ; 
there, sure enough, was visible, through the brown, 
hairy skin, a deep mark, evidently produced as Doull 
had described. 

" Father, there can be no longer any doubt about 
the matter," exclaimed Eonald with more excitement 
than he usually exhibited. 

** I am afraid that the evidence will not be con- 
sidered very strong in a court of law," observed Eolf. 
** However, it leaves no doubt on my mind that these 
two men assisted to carry me off. But that is all ; 
they cannot say, more than I can, to what family I 
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belong ; and as for this paper which they say they 
signed, that of course is irretrievably lost Ronald, I 
have made up my mind what I will do — I will go 
back to Whalsey and take possession of my farm. 
I no longer fear Sir Marcus Wardhill — he can do me 
no harm, and I will try to live at peace with the old 
man. I will take these two men, Doull and Eagle- 
shay, with me. Lord Claymore wUl give them their 
dischiarge. They are no longer fit for duty. They shall 
be well looked after, for I bear them no ill-will for 
the injury they did me. All has been for the best, 
I doubt not : we can but do our duty and trust in 
Providence." 

Ronald heartily entered into his father's plans, 
though he felt much more sanguine than he did as 
to the result. He said that he had little doubt but 
that Lord Claymore would grant a superannuated 
discharge to the two old men. 

" All will be right," said Rolf cheerfully. " I must, 
however, take a cruise with you first, my lad. It 
will be time enough to think of going home, when 
we faU in with a sHp bound that way." 

Rolf had gone into the gun-room soon after his 
arrival on board, and did not return on deck till the 
evening. When he made his appearance, the marquis 
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and his daughter and the priest were assembled 
there. All the officers, and especially Glover, wel- 
comed him cordially, and Lord Claymore came up 
and spoke to him in the kindest way. Bolf looked 
across the deck at the Spanish party, and could not 
help fixing his eyes on the priest 

*' I am sure it is him," he exclaimed. " I never 
saw a stronger likeness ; years have only dried him 
up a little." And without another word he walked 
up to the old man, and said. — 

" What, Father Mendez I it is long since we met ; 
but don't you know me 7" 

The priest cast a calm glance at him, totally free 
from a^nishment, as he answered-" Time changes 
all people. If it is long since we met, you must 
excuse me if I do not recollect you." 

'* I forgot that," said Eolf, frankly. " My name is 
Morton — we met in Shetland. Were you not then 
called Father Mendez ?" 

" I am called Father John," said the priest in the 
same calm tone as before. 

This reply would have irritated many men, but 
Rolf looked at him, and said quietly — " That may be 
your present name, but unless my recollection 
strangely deceives me, you were called Mendez." 
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The priest bowed and replied — ** I have seen many 
people in the course of my life. It is possible we 
have met, but you will understand that the memory 
of a man as he advances in life is not as good as it 
was in his youth/' 

*'I have the advantage of you in that respect, 
certainly," persisted Eolf, in a manner very different 
to his usual custom. 

The fiujt was, that he had been convinced from 
what he had seen of the priest on board the St, 
Cecilia, and from what he heard afterwards of him at 
Whalsey, that he had been instrumental in carrying 
off the son of Don Heman. The priest's features had 
also been so firmly engraven on his memory, that he 
was satisfied that the man who stood before him 
was Father Mendez, the man who had united Hilda 
Wardhill and Don Heman Escalante in marriage, 
and no other ; the man whose life he had been in- 
strumental in preserving, and who, after residing as a 
guest so long at Lunnasting, had so suddenly dis- 
appeared. The man before him spoke English, so 
did Father Mendez ; the tone of voice, the expressions 
were the same. Eolf had never liked Father Mendez. 
He had never been deceived by him. He for one 
was convinced, on hearing of the mysterious way in 
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which he took his departure from Lunnasting, and 
the extraordinary manner in which the child was 
carried off, that he, and he alone, was the instigator of 
the deed, if he did not actually take a part in it. 

" Come, come, Father Mendez ! we were too much 
together in days gone by for you to have forgotten 
me any more than I have forgotten you,*' continued 
Morton. " I do not wish to annoy you, but I wish you 
to do an act of justice. The son of your former 
patron and friend, Don Hernan Escalante, was carried 
off from his mother's house by the crew of a schooner, 
which suddenly appeared before the place. He has 
never since been heard of: what has become of him ? 
I ask. His mother has friends in this ship who will 
insist on knowing the truth. It will be wiser for you 
to speak it at once.** 

The priest was more thrown off his guard by this 
appeal than he probably had ever been before. 

*'I know nothing of Don Heman's child," he 
answered quickly. " I did not carry him off, nor 
was I privy to it. I could not be guilty of such a 
deed ; the members of my order never employ violence 
to bring about what they desire. That alone ought 
to convince you that I am guiltless of the charge you 
make against me." 

VOL. III. F 
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Morton was not in the slightest degree more con* 
vinced than at first by what the father said. 

" Then, at all events, you do not deny that you 
were in Shetland, and that I knew you as Father 
Mendez ?" said Eolf. 

The marquis and his daughter were all this time 
watching the speaker with looks of astonishment. 

" There would be no object in denying that such 
was the case," answered the priest. " I was in Shetland 
rather more than twenty years ago, and I was then 
known as Father Mendez I am at present called 
Father John. " 

« I thought so," observed Eolf, bluntly. " You'll 
understand me, sir — I am but a rough seaman, and all 
I want is fair play. You and I were present at the 
marriage of that unhappy lady of Lunnasting Castle. 
We are the only surviving witnesses, besides Pedro 
Alvarez, and where he is to be found no one knows. 
What I ask you is, to help me to see her righted, 
and to find her lost son. Now that England and 
Spain are firiends again, her son may be discovered 
with less difficulty than before; when discovered, 
assist in enabling him to regain his father's property 
in Spain, which was, if I remember rightly, at once 
taken possession of by his relative, who, from the 
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accounts received in Shetland, was a very great 
rogue ; the Marquis of Medea he was called. I am 
not wrong, I fancy." 

Had not Father Mendez long taught his counte- 
nance to refrain from giving any expression to his 
thoughts, it would have exhibited a variety of curious 
changes. The straightforward honesty of Eolf Morton 
had gained a greater victory over him than even he 
himself was aware o£ The truth was that he did 
in no way imderstand the seaman's frankness. Ac- 
customed to every species of deceit, to twist and 
turn and double to attain his object, he could no 
longer do anything in a direct manner, and he there- 
fore persuaded himself that Rolf Morton was keeping 
something in the back-ground, and that he possessed 
far more power than he really did. 

At that time Bolf was not aware of the confession 
which Captain Tacon had made to Ronald, nor did 
he know that the old Spaniard sitting on the deck 
near him was the Marquis de Medea himself. Had 
he been aware of these circumstances it would 
materially have impaired the effect that his remarks 
produced on the priest. 

Father Mendez rapidly thought over the state of 
the case. The marquis had certainly supported him 

F 2 
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during the misfortunes which their country had 
suffered by the French invasion, but he had been 
anything but a generous patron, and it occurred to 
him that he might make a far better bargain with 
the rightful heir if he could be found ; and he believed 
that Rolf Morton, notwithstanding what he said, had 
the clue to his discovery, if he did not already know 
where to place his hand on him. When therefore 
Rolf, feeling that he might have been too abrupt and 
uncourteous in the way he had addressed him, apolo- 
gized for his roughness, the priest answered blandly — 

" Do not concern yourself, my friend, on that ac- 
count. We are old acquaintance. I have good reason 
to remember your sterling qualities, which far outweigh 
all others, and I own that it would be with great 
satisfaction that I found you looked upon me as a 
friend. I love justice as much as you do, and most 
anxious I am to attain it for the son of my old and 
esteemed friend, Don Heman. Tell me how I can 
assist you, and I promise you all the aid I can afford." 

Rolf Morton was not so completely deceived by this 
speech as the priest might have supposed ; he how- 
ever thanked him, and rejoined Ronald in his quarter- 
deck walk, which they had to themselves, as the 
captain and most of the oflScers had gone below. 
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Very great was Rolfs surprise when he found that 
the dignifieJ old gentleman on the other side of the 
deck was the Marquis de Medea, and still more so 
on hearing that the very man who had carried off the 
young Hernan Escalante was in irons below. 

" Yes, father, murder will out," observed Ronald. 

*' You are right, my son," said Rolf. " I have 
always thought that those who are wronged will be 
righted, in God's good time, if they will but wait 
patiently, and not take the law into their own hands, 
and attempt to right themselves. All we want now 
is to find this poor boy, and as far as I can see, he 
might at once take possession of his father's inherit- 
ance. From what I remember of Pedro Alvarez, 
who, for a Spaniard, was a very honest fellow, I am 
sure that he will have done his best for the lad. 
However, if, as you tell me, he could not get back 
to his own country, he may have been hard pressed, 
at times, to support himself, and we cannot tell to 
what means he may have had recourse; however, 
as I was saying, we will hope for the best : for my 
part, I am really as anxious to discover this poor lad 
as I am to unravel our own affair. What I have 
always thought is this: we may come into some 
property, and fijid relations we never thought of, or 
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we may discover what we would rather not ; that is 
the light in which I have looked at the matter ; but 
now, for your sake, I am ready to go ahead, but don't 
be unhappy if we find ourselves disappointed." 

Ronald reported to Lord Claymore the fresh dis- 
coveries that had been made. 

" All will go right, Morton, in the end, depend on 
that," he answered. *' I am very sanguine that the 
young Heman, if he is forthcoming, will obtain his 
rights, and so will your father his: those two old 
men were not fallen in with by you in so imlikely a 
way, except for some object. * Never despair !' has 
always been my motto ; adopt it ; there is no safer 
one." 

Lord Claymore would very gladly have landed the 
disagreeable marquis and the priest on the first part 
of the coast of Spain they made, but as the French 
still held numerous ports and towns to the west, they 
would have found it impossible to travel towards 
Cadiz, to which they expressed their wishes to pro- 
ceed, and as there was a lady of the party, he could 
not, without great want of courtesy, have put them 
on shore. For the sake indeed of Don Josefs 
daughter. Donna Julia, the captain would very 
gladly have borne with his haughty and morose 
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manners. The young lady, indeed, contrived to 
enchant every one on board ; and those who knew 
the character of her father, and entertained hopes 
of dispossessing him of his property, could not help 
feeling compassion for one so young and lovely, who 
would, should they succeed, be in reality the principal 
sufferer. 

The frigate was not to be idle ; numberless were 
the dashing exploits performed by her gallant crew. 
In most of them Ronald took an active part, and 
several times his father insisted on accompanying 
him, as he observed, just to make him feel young 
again. Numerous vessels were also captured: one 
was a French privateer ; some Spaniards taken in a 
prize were on board her. From these men, Lord 
Claymore learned that within a day's sail there was 
a strong and important castle, garrisoned by French 
troops. This castle commanded a pass on the road 
by which the chief communication was kept open 
between the borders of France and the French army 
on the Ebro. A Spanish force, it was said, had 
already assembled, and commenced the siege of the 
place, but with little success. The frigate made a 
long tack off the coast : when she again stood in 
the fort was made out, situated on a commanding 
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elevation, overlooking the road which wound along 
the shore. The frigate had her guns run out, and 
the crew stood at their quarters, ready for action. 
The oflScers with their glasses were examining the 
coast. The sun shone brightly ; the water was 
blue, still more blue was the sky, shedding a bril- 
liancy over the sand, the rocks, the hill-sides clothed 
with verdure, showing here and there the darker 
tints of orange or olive groves, with lighter shades 
where vineyards clothed the ground. Had it not 
been for that ominous-looking little fort, with its 
extended outworks, the landscape would have ex- 
hibited a picture of perfect rest and peace. 

Nearer and nearer approached the frigate, gliding 
majestically over the smooth sea. Suddenly, emerging 
from a ravine, appeared a long line moving slowly on. 
Then dots which might have been mistaken for 
minute insects separated from it, and here and there 
puffs of smoke were seen, which were replied to by 
the fort with other pufifs, and the faint thunder of 
cannon was heard on board the frigate. 

"Those must be Spaniards attacking the fort," 
exclaimed the captain, mechanically whistling for a 
breeze to urge on the ship with the rapidity that 
might satisfy his impatience. 
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In a short time the whole line was enveloped in 
smoke, and every gun on the south side of the fortifi- 
cations commenced firing, forming so dense a cloud, 
that the operations of the assailants could no longer 
be distinguished. 

" The Spaniards will have completed the work, 
and gained all the glory, before we can get there to 
help them," cried Glover. " I wish we had more 
windr 

" So do the Spaniards, but depend on it they will 
wait for us. There wiU be nothing desperate done 
till we get up to their assistance," observed Hardman 

The marines were now ordered to prepare for 
landing. The captain had made up his mind to 
storm the place under cover of the frigate's guns. 
Morton volunteered to lead the party. The captain 
was doubtful about letting him go. Rolf declared 
that if his son went he would go also as a volunteer. 
At last the wished-for breeze came, and the frigate 
rapidly approached the scene of action. 

The breeze lifted the canopy of smoke which hung 
over it, and the combatants could now be seen, the 
Spaniards pushing on in great force and clambering 
over an outwork from which the French, still fighting 
bravely, were retreating. 

F 3 
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*'Ay, those Spaniards have many an act of out- 
rage and cruelty to avenge," observed the captain. 
" Their blood is up now ; I never saw them fight so 
bravely." 

The spectacle greatly increased the eagerness of 
all on board the frigate to take part in the work. 
The crews of the boats, and those who were to go on 
the expedition, stood in readiness, with pistols in 
their belts, and cutlasses at their sides ; the marines 
drawn up, stiff and prim, ready to step into the boats, 
offering a strong contrast to the blue-jackets with 
their rolling, somewhat swaggering movements, while 
several not told off to go were stealing round in the 
hopes of being able to slip unnoticed into the boats. 

The Spaniards, apparently encouraged by the ap- 
proach of the British ship, and knowing that those 
they had some reason to respect were witnesses of 
their conduct, charged with greater vigour. 

At length the wished-for moment arrived. The 
Imperious reached in as dose as the depth of water 
would allow. A spring had been got ready on her 
cable. The moment the anchor was dropped she 
opened her broadside on the fort, while the boats 
collecting on the other, the men sprang into them, 
and giving way, they pulled with lusty strokes to- 
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wards the shore. The forts opened fire on them, but 
the boats were small objects, and though the shots 
ploughed up the water ahead and astern of them, no 
one was hit As they reached the beach some way 
to the southward of the castle, the marines and blue- 
jackets sprang on shore, and instantly formed ; then 
" Onward !" was the word. The Spaniards welcomed 
them with vivas. There was little time for Morton 
to exchange greetings with the Spanish chie£ A 
supply of scaling-ladders had been prepared and 
brought on shore, and Lord Claymore had taken 
good care that they should be long enougL The 
seamen carried them, and rushed on, following Eonald 
and his father. Bolf kept up with the activity of a 
younger man. On they went ; they soon distanced 
the Spaniards. The outworks had been secured. 
Through them they dashed. The scaling-ladders were 
planted against the walls; the French made some 
attempt to throw tiiem down, but some of the sea- 
men held them fast at the foot while the others 
climbed up. Nothing could stop their impetuosity. 

The Spaniards were now swarming up likewise. 
The enemy fought with the courage of despair. They 
well knew that should they fSall into the hands of the 
Spaniards their doom would be sealed. A number of 
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Spaniards had made good their footing, when the 
French charged them with such fury that many were 
cut down, or hurled back over the wall Two or 
three were defending themselves bravely. One of 
the number fell Morton seeing what was taking 
place, and that they would all be killed, calling some 
of his men, made a dash at the enemy. Rolf was by 
his side, and lifting up the man who had been wounded 
bore him out of the fight. More marines and seamen 
clambered up. 

The Frenchmen gave way and fled to the citadeL 
Some were cut down while bravely defending the 
gate. The rest got in; the portal was closed, and 
then a white flag was hung out, as a token that the 
governor was ready to surrender on terms. His sole 
proposal was that he and his men might be conveyed 
on board the British ship of war, to save them from 
the certainty of being cut to pieces by the Spaniards, 
should they have them in their power. 

The Spaniard whom Eolf had rescued was full of 
gratitude. He had been knocked down, but his 
wound was not dangerous. He was a militia-man ; 
a brave fellow, as he had proved himself by the ar- 
dour with which he had scaled the walls. He put 
his house and everything he possessed at the service 
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of those who had preserved his life. He lived, he 
said, some way to the south. He should now return 
home, having had fighting enough, and a wound to 
show as a proof of his patriotism. 

Ronald took the ofiers at what he believed them 
worth, and parted from him on the most friendly 
terms. The prisoners were conveyed on board the 
frigate ; and as they embarked, the scowling looks the 
Spaniards cast on them showed what would have 
been their fate had they remained on shore. 

Part only of the work to be accomplished was per- 
formed. As the French would soon again occupy 
the fort if it was left without a garrison, and 
as the Spaniards could not be depended on, it 
was necessary to blow it up. A supply of powder 
was found in it; some more was landed from the 
ship. Excavations were made under the walls; 
the train was laid. One gig only remained. Bob 
DouU undertook to fire the train. The rest of the 
crew were in their seats, with oars in hand, ready 
to pull off. Ronald stood up in the stem-sheets to 
give the word. Bob applied the match, and stooped 
down, as if to blow it, and was in consequence sent 
reeling backward, while the fire like a snake went 
hissing along the ground. Ronald shouted to him. 
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He picked himself up, and roshed down to the boat 
with his hair singed and his face blackened like a 
negro's. 

"Shove oflf, my lads! Give way!" cried Eonald. 

Not a moment was to be lost. As it was, they could 
scarcely hope to get beyond the influence of the ex- 
plosion. There was a hollow rumbling sound, and 
then, in clouds of smoke and flame and dust, up flew 
the whole of the fortress into the air. The next mo- 
ment down rushed huge masses of masonry; it 
seemed indeed as if the solid rock itself had been 
rent, and filled up the whole of the road. Some loud 
splashes astern showed that the boat had but narrowly 
escaped destruction. 

" The French will find it difficult to pass this way 
again, for some time to come," observed Morton to the 
midshipman who accompanied him. 

" Yes, sir," observed the youngster, who was some- 
what of a philosopher. " It is wonderful how easy it 
is to knock a thing to pieces. It must have taken 
some years to have put all those stones together." 
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The frigate continued her cruise further to the south ; 
she touched at several places, and Lord Claymore or 
Morton went constantly on shore, to urge the Spanish 
authorities and the people to take up arms, and to 
assist in organizing their forces. From the informa- 
tion the captain received, he considered it important 
to communicate with some influential people a 
short way in the interior. He gave his instructions 
to Morton, therefore, and directed him to take two 
men as a body-guard, and to set off at once. Ronald 
selected Truefitt and Doull, the first for his steadiness 
and the other for his cool courage, and having pro- 
cured a guide and a horse, and two wretched mules 
which had been too decrepit for the enemy to carry 
off, proceeded on his mission. 
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Ronald and his guide rode on ahead, the two sea- 
men following. Neither of them were better horse- 
men than are sailors in general, but they were at all 
events able to stick on, in spite of the kicks, and 
stumbles, and flounders their animals occasionally 
gave ; each was armed with a good thick stick, besides 
a cutlass by his side and a brace of pistols in his 
belt 

" This is a pleasanter sort of a cruise, mate, to my 
notion, than we've had the chance of for many a 
day," observed DouU. " Keep up on your four legs, 
you brute, now. The people here, though, seems to 
me to be an outlandish set ; did you ever hear such 
a rum way of speaking as they've got ? they all seem 
to have got lumps of biscuit, or duff, or something of 
that sort, down their throats." 

" That's the way they have. Different people speak 
a different lingo, just as different animals make dif- 
ferent noises," answered Job, sententiously. " I can't 
say as how I like these dons ; they've too stuck up 
and stand clear a manner about them to please me." 

" That's my notion, too, Job," said Bob. « I like 
the mounseers a precious sight better ; when one is 
friends with them, they take to our ways a hundred- 
fold better than these dons. They'll t alk and laugh 
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away, and drink too, with a fellow, just for all the 
world as if they were as regular-bom Christians as 
we are. That's what a don will never do : he won't 
drink with you, he won't talk to you, he won't laugh 
or dance, and, what's more, he won't fight with you ; 
and that's what the mounseers never refuses to do, 
and that's why I likes them." 

" Eight, Bob. If a fellow is an enemy, I like him 
to be a right down real one, and then you know what 
he's after," answered Job. "What do ye think, 
lad, of that old marquis and the priest we have 
aboard ?" 

" The old gentleman looks as if he'd lived on vine- 
gar and sour gooseberries all his life ; and as for the 
priest, he's a deep one, and I doubt if there's a well 
with water in it that's deeper," said Bob. ''He's 
always poking about the decks, among the people, 
when none of the officers are below, and somehow 
or other he heard that father hailed from Shetland, 
and so he thought I must. One day he came up to 
me, and began to talk of Shetland and Lunnasting 
Castle, and the governor of it, or some such person, 
and his daughter, and how they were, and what they 
were doing : I didn't tell him I had never been there, 
but I just kept touching my hat, and saying, * Yes, sir,' 
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and ^ Very well ; and when I last heard they was much 
the same as usual ;* it was no lie you know. At last 
he went away, but whether he was pleased, or in a 
rage I couldn't tell ; but, thinks I to myself, deep as 
you are« you haven't made much out of me. 111 allow." 
The conyersation might have been continued, but 
Job's mule made a stumble, and came down on his 
knees« and BoVs, imitating the example of its com- 
panion, sent him over its head into the mud. Bob 
soon picked himself up ; but it was a harder task to 
catch the bridle of his animal, for whenever he got 
near, the brute tamed round and flung out its heels 
in so vicious a manner, that had he not sprung out of 
its way with the greatest nimbleness, he would never 
have mounted it or any other animal again. The 
noise made bv the seamen made their officer turn 
his head) when 8e<^g what had occurred, he sent the 
guide back to their assistance. The Spaniard, who 
understood the nature of Spanish mules better than 
did the two seamen^ managed very sioon to catch it ; 
and thev receiviag cordt^rs firom Mortooii to k<eep doise 
to huu> the party cvmtinued thi'ir jo«mey. 

^otctOiOL enjoTOl the change vvrr mufch. firv^m his 
usual lite on botiovi $hrp : he had not the sam<e oljee- 
tiv>£L to the S()ittiiaivls as^ had hb tlCowers^ and ass be 
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ha<l now sufficiently mastered their language to con- 
verse with ease, he was never at a loss for amusement, 
and was able to obtain all the information he required 
about the country. Three days were consumed in 
reaching his destination ; the French, he found, had 
lately been in that part of the country, but had re- 
tired northward. The people were anxious to drive 
the French out of their country, but they wanted 
arms, and money, and leaders. 

Ronald was treated with great courtesy, wherever 
he appeared, and he felt himself a much more impor- 
tant personage than he had ever before been. He 
had concluded the work on which he had been sent, 
and was about to return to his ship, when one of the 
Spanish officials informed him, that he had received 
notification of the approach of a British commissioner, 
a military officer, to assist them in organizing their 
forces. 

" He must be a great man, an important person," 
observed the Spaniard; "for he travels with many 
attendants, and his wife and family. No Spanish 
ladies would dream of travelling about the country 
at a time like this. 

Morton considered that it would be his duty to 
communicate with the commissioner, and hearing that 
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he was only a day's journey off, he set out to meet 
him. The village at which he arrived, in the after- 
noon, like most in Spain, consisted of neat, low, white- 
washed houses, with bright, red-tiled roofs, most of 
them having massive wooden verandahs and trellise- 
work in front, forming arbours, over which vines in 
rich profusion were taught to trail. The interior, at 
all events, had a neat and clean appearance, but 
several blackened ruins, loop-holed walls, the upper 
part of which were thickly bespattered with bullet- 
marks, showed that it had been lately the scene of 
perhaps a brief but desperate encounter between the 
hostile forces. The inn where the British commis- 
sioner was said to be. was pointed out to him. It 
was a long low building, like the rest in the place ; 
the ground floor being divided into two compart- 
ments, one serving as a kitchen and common eating- 
room, the other as a stable and sleeping-place for the 
muleteers; the upper part consisted of one large 
room, with dormitories, roughly partitioned off, round 
it. An English cavalry soldier was doing duty as 
sentry at the door. He informed Morton that the 
colonel had gone out with some of the authorities 
in the neighbourhood, but that the ladies were up- 
stairs. 
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While Ronald was doubting what he should do, 
another man appeared, and begged that he would 
walk up and remain till the colonel returned. Hand- 
ing the bridle to his attendants, with directions to 
them to wait for him, he threw himself oflF his 
horse, and followed the servant through the dark 
smoky kitchen to the stairs leading to the upper 
floor. His heart beat more quickly than usual, for 
he had a hope, though a faint one, that he was about 
once more to meet Edda Armytage, yet again he 
thought it very improbable that Colonel Armytage 
would bring her and her mother, accustomed as they 
had been to all the luxuries of life, into a part of the 
country in which travelling was so inconvenient and 
dangerous. Still they were in Spain. Of that Mrs. 
Edmonstone had assured Glover. He sprang up the 
steps. The door was opened. He walked in with 
more than usual precipitation. At one end of the 
room were several persons, with cloaks over their 
shoulders, and, hat in hand, sitting silent and solemn, 
evidently waiting the return of the commissioner. At 
the further end, in the deep window recess, sat two 
ladies. The back of one was turned towards him. The 
other was looking down at a piece of work on which 
she was engaged. Though jaded, and looking very 
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sad, her countenance was, he was certain, that of Mrs. 
Armytage. His quick step roused both the ladies. 
They turned round. In an instant Edda's hand was 
placed in his. The rich blood mantled in her cheeks, 
her eyes sparkled with pleasure. She forgot everything 
but the happiness of again meeting him. Mrs. Army- 
tage received him most cordially. The Spaniards 
looked on at what was taking place, and twirled their 
moustachoes. They thought the young stranger 
oflScer a very happy fellow. After the first greetings 
were over, and Ronald had explained how he came 
to be at the place, Mrs. Armytage told him that 
Colonel Armytage had met with considerable pecu- 
niary losses, and that when he received the ap- 
pointment he now held, he wished her to ac- 
company him, and that Edda. insisted on not being 
left behind. 

" We knew that there were inconveniences to be 
encountered, though we did not suppose that there 
were any dangers to be feared to which we would not 
gladly submit, for the sake of accompanying Colonel 
Armytage, who so much requires our care," observed 
Mrs. Armytage. "The inconveniences are more 
ridiculous than disagreeable, and I fully believe 
Edda enjoys them ; and as to dangers, we have found 
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none hitherto, and rather look for them to add zest to 
the interest of the journey." 

Mrs. Axmytage went on speaking in this strain for 
some time, when she became very grave. Eonald 
suspected that although she might not have been 
unwilling to come, it was not only her husband's 
state of health which had induced her to accompany 
him. He knew how selfish and tyrannical Colonel 
Armytage always was, and he suspected that he had 
not given his wife the choice of remaining behind. 
Edda, as she watched her mother's countenance, grew 
silent, and a shade of melancholy also stole over her 
features. Mrs. Armytage at last spoke. 

" We are truly glad to see you again, Mr. Morton, 
and you know how high you stand in both Edda's 
estimation and mina Nothing you have ever done 
has forfeited our regard ; but I dread that when Colo- 
nel Armytage returns he will not treat you in the 
way that we would desire. You know that he is 
irritable, and that when he has taken up a prejudice 
it is difficult to eradicate it. He has not got over the 
objections which he formerly expressed to you. Ear- 
nestly do I wish that he would. But you are gene- 
rous and noble-minded : you will not think unkindly 
of us because one we are bound to obey treats you 
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unjustly. I know that I describe my daughter's feel- 
ings, and I speak thus because I feel that it is due 
to you to say it." 

While her mother was speaking, Edda looked up 
imploringly at Eonald. He could not help perceiving 
that her countenance wore an expression of tender- 
ness and love towards him, and it was a sore trial for 
him to promise compliance with the unjust demands 
which her father might make on him. Mrs. Army- 
tage had spoken as she felt she was bound to do. In 
her heart she rebelled against her husband's com- 
mands. Edda was old enough both to judge and act 
for herself, she considered. She had perfect con- 
fidence in her sense and discretion. Scarcely con- 
scious of what she was doing, she rose from her seat 
and went to her room, leaving her daughter and 
Eonald together. The window recess was very deep : 
Edda had retired into it, and was thus concealed from 
the view of the people at the other end of the room. 
Eonald stood with his back towards them. 

" Edda, I have never ceased to think of you, to 
ground all my expectations of earthly happiness on 
the hopes of making you mine," he exclaimed in a 
low deep voice. " You require no assurances of my 
love and my constancy ; then promise me that you 
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will not consent to become another's, whatever may 
occur. I dare not ask you to disobey your father, 
and marry me against his will ; but for your own sake, 
for mine, I do entreat you not to yield to his autho- 
rity so far as to marry one you cannot love. I have 
hopes, great hopes that his objections to me may be 
removed ; but till they are so, I dread lest he should 
compel you to give your hand to some one else. The 
promise I ask will give you strength to resist any 
unjust exercise of authority. No one holds in more 
respect than I do the duty of the obedience of a 
child to a parent ; but in this case it would, I am 
certain, work woe to you, sorrow to your mother, and 
ultimate regret to your father. You will be firm, 
Edda ? Promise me." 

** Indeed, indeed I will," answered Miss Armjrtage. 
"Most faithftdly and unreservedly I promise you 
that." 

At that moment there was a commotion among 
the people at the other end of the room, and a scrap- 
ing of their feet on the floor as they rose from their 
seats. They simultaneously began to bow with a 
formal air ; the noise they had created made Ronald 
turn his head, and as he did so, he saw an officer in 
full uniform entering the room, followed by a number 
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of persons in various costumes. A second glance told 
Eonald that Colonel Armytage was before him, 

Bonald at once advanced to meet him, and said, 
*•! am an officer of his Majesty's ship Imperious. 
I was sent by my captain to communicate with the 
people in this district, and hearing that you were in 
the neighbourhood, I considered it my duty to inform 
you of what I have done." 

" In that light I am perfectly ready to receive you, 
sir," said the colonel with a stiff bow. " But you will 
have the goodness to proceed at once with your 
narrative : you see that there are a number of people 
waiting to transact business with me, and that my 
time is short.'' 

Eonald felt a disagreeable sensation at his heart 

« 

as the colonel was speaking, but he overcame his 
feelings, and at once entered on the business which 
had brought him to the place. 

The manner of Colonel Armytage was stiff and 
ungracious in the extreme. Ronald had done every- 
thing so well, and gave so clear an account of all the 
arrangements he had made, that the colonel could 
not do otherwise than express himself satisfied. At 
length he rose, and said in a formal way — *^ I thinks 
now, sir, our business is ended. You will, I conclude, 
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at once return to your ship, and express to Lord 
Claymore my satisfaction at the arrangements which 
have been made. His lordship will, however, see 
the necessity of leaving to me the task which he has 
hitherto performed so eflBciently/' 

Edda had not dared to stir from her seat, but had 
continued with her head bent down over some work, 
only venturing at times to cast a furtive glance at 
her father and Ronald, to ascertain how they got on 
together. Mrs. Armytage soon afterwards joined her, 
and continued equally silent, her countenance ex- 
hibiting still greater anxiety and nervousnesa 

The colonel ceased speaking, and looked as if he 
expected the young officer to make his bow and walk 
straight out at the door, but Ronald felt that he must 
risk everything rather than take his departure with- 
out exchanging another word with Edda. He there- 
fore, as soon as he rose, observing that Colonel 
Armytage had beckoned to one of the Spaniards to 
advance, said quietly, "I will pay my respects to 
Mrs. and Miss Armytage before I go." 

Before the colonel could reply he had crossed the 
room to them. 

" Mrs. Armytage, whatever happens, I entreat you 
to think favourably of me," he said, and then he took 
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Edda's hand, willingly given him, and he whispered — 
" Farewell, dearest : we shall meet, I trust, ere long, 
again, when I have hopes that some of the difficulties 
which now surround us may be surmounted. Your 
promise, though we were interrupted before the 
whole was given, has afforded joy and contentment to 
my heart." 

"Oh, but I give it entirely," Edda exclaimed, 
eagerly. " No power shall make me break it, believe 
me, Eonald/' 

" You will be benighted, sir, and brigandage is rife," 
exclaimed Colonel Armytage looking up with an 
angry glance, which Edda observed, but Ronald did 
not. 

" Go, go !" she exclaimed. " Heaven protect you !" 
Morton shook hands with Mrs. Armytage, bowed 
to the colonel, and walked with as much dignity as 
he could command out of the room. 

He threw himself on his horse, and rather than 
remain in the place he determined to ride back to a 
village he had passed on his way there, where he 
might find refreshment and rest both for man and 
beast during the night. 

As Ronald passed the group of Spaniards he saw 
one of those who had come in with Colonel Armytage 
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stare very hard at him. It struck him at the moment 
that he recollected the man's features. He had just 
mounted his horse, when the person in question 
rushed down the steps and grasped him by the hand. 

'^ I am ashamed, my brave friend, that I should 
not at once have known you/' exclaimed the Spaniard. 
" But we both of us look to much greater advantage 
than we did on the day we stormed the fort, when we 
were covered with gunpowder and blood. But you 
must not go ; come to my house — it is not many 
leagues off. You can be spared from your ship for a 
day or two longer." 

Ronald thanked his friend Don Josef very warmly, 
but assured him that it was his duty to make the 
best of his way to the coast, as the ship would be 
standing in to take him off. 

" How unfortunate !" said the Spaniard. " I have 
to see your commissioner — he seems a very great man 
— or I would accompany you all the way, and we 
might stop at the houses of some of my friends. Still 
I must go a little way with you. Wait a moment ; I 
will send for my horse : it is a poor animal — the only 
one those thieving French have left me. But a day 
of retribution is coming, and soon, I hope." 

The steed was brought out ; it was a far better animal 
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than Bonal(f expected to see. The Spaniard mounted, 
and the cavalcade moved on. 

The village was soon left behind. Ronald's new 
friend, however, had not accompanied him more than 
a league^ when he said he must return, or he should 
miss his interview altogether with the commissioner. 
He had given Morton during that time a great deal 
of information as to the state of the country and the 
temper of the people generally. One feeling seemed 
to pervade all classes — ^the deepest hatred of their 
late master, and a desire to be free. 

"Better times may arrive, the country may be 
restored to peace, prosperity may be her lot, and 
then I trust that you will come and visit me at 
my home, and receive the thanks of my wife and 
children for the benefit you conferred on me. 

Saying this with the usual complimentary Spanish 
expressions, Don Josef turned his horse's head and 
rode back towards the village from which they had 
started, while Ronald continued his journey. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

The sun had set some short time when Ronald 
with his companions reached the village where the 
guide told him he could obtain shelter and refresh- 
ment. The village itself was small and mean, and 
the only house of entertainment it possessed offered 
but few attractions to the travellers to remain there. 
However, as their beasts required rest, they were 
compelled to dismount, and while the guide with the 
boys of the inn led the animals into the stables, 
Ronald and the two seamen walked into the common 
room, which served as dining-hall, kitchen, and 
apparently the sleeping-place of the family, as well 
as of a numerous family of fowls. A very unattrac- 
tive dame, who presided over the culinary department 
of the establishment, was now engaged in preparing 
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supper for a very mixed and somewhat suspicious- 
looking company, who were seated at a long table, 
on benches, at one side of the room. None of 
them rose as the strangers entered, and the few who 
condescended to pay them any attention scowled at 
them from under their brows, as if resenting their 
appearance as an intrusion. Ronald was very little 
moved by the want of courtesy with which he was 
received, but walking up to the presiding genius of 
the place, he inquired in the best Spanish he could 
command, whether he and his followers could have beds 
and food. The old woman looked up with a sinister 
expression without speaking, while she continued 
stirring the pot, boiling on the huge wood fire. Her 
eyes were bleared with the smoke, and her face was 
wrinkled and dried, with a few white hairs straggling 
over her brow, while the long yellow tusks which 
protruded beyond her thin lips gave her a peculiarly 
hag-like look. Ronald repeated his question. 

** Food ? — ^yes, and good enough for any one," she 
answered in a low croaking voice ; *' but for beds, the 
enemy carried them off, and everything in the house. 
There is space enough and to spare^ up stairs, for a 
taller man than you to stretch his legs. You can go 
and look when you have a mind ; your valise will 
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serve you as a pillow, and a sack with some straw 
must be your mattress. Many a better man has 
slept in a worse bed." 

"I do not doubt it," answered Ronald calmly 
" My men and I will manage well enough, but we 
are hungry, and shall be glad of food." 

" All in good time," said the old woman somewhat 
softening her tone, and pleased at being spoken to in 
her own language. *' You may carry your baggage 
up stairs, and select any comer you like for your 
sleeping-place. The girl will be in and give you a 
light presently. See that there are no holes in the 
roof above you, in case it should rain. You will find 
it warmer too if you avoid those in the floor beneath 

you." 

The old woman said this evidently with serious 
good- will. Eonald thanked her, and directly after- 
wards a stout buxom girl came from the further end 
of the hall, with a brass oil lamp in her hand. 
Taking the advice of the old woman, Ronald went up 
stairs to select a corner where he and his party might 
rest at night The apartment consisted of the entire 
upper floor, but, as the old woman had warned him, 
it contained not a particle of furniture, though from 
its appearance there was little doubt that there would 
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be a large number of inhabitants. In several places 
through the roof he could see the stars shining, while 
the faint rays of light and odours anything but 
faint which came up through the floor, showed the 
numerous holes and rents which time had made in the 
boards. 

" This is a rum place for our lieutenant to sleep 
in," observed Bob DouU to Job ; " and as to the 
gentry below there, they are as cut-throat a crew as 
I ever set eyes on. 1*11 not let his valise go out 
of my hands, for it would be whipped up pretty 
smartly by one of these fellows, and we should never 
see more of it. Looking at the land from aboard the 
frigate, I never should have thought it was such an 
outlandish sort of a country. Should you, Job ?" 

" Can't say much for their manners. May be they 
are better than they look/' answered the elder 
seaman; "but if it came to a scrimmage I can't 
say but what I wouldn't mind tackling a dozen of 
them." 

These remarks were made while Morton was 
taking a survey of the unpromising apartment. It 
had apparently been used as a barrack by the 
French when, not long ago, they occupied the 
village, and very little trouble had since been taken 
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to clean it out. Morton Risked the girl if bis surmise 
was not correct. 

"Yes, the demons! they have been here, and 
Heaven's curse go with them !" she answered with 
startling fierceness. " It was dark when you rode in, or 
you would have seen the number of houses burnt down, 
vineyards and orange^oves rooted up for firewood ; 
but that was not all the harm they did. Woe, 
unutterable woe, they inflicted on thousands. I had 
a lover to whom I was betrothed ; they slew him, 
and me they rendered wretched. But I need not 
tell my own griefs. Thousands have suflfered as 
much as I have. There, senor, that comer you 
will find the freest from inconvenience. Place your 
valise and saddle-bags there, — they will be safe. 
We are honest, though our accursed foes have made us 
poor indeed." 

The poor girl's dark eyes flashed fire as she spoke. 
Ronald felt sure that he might trust her entirely. 
He ordered Bob and Job, therefore, to deposit nis 
scanty baggage in the comer indicated, and to follow 
him below. 

'* What ! does the lieutenant think he'll ever see 
them again, if we does ?" observed Bob. 

" Orders is orders," answered Job ; ** but just you 
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keep a bright look out on the stair, while we're 
below, and as soon as we've stowed away some grub 
we'll take it watch and watch, and go up and sit 
on 'em. The dons will find it a hard job to carry 
them off then. 111 allow." 

Satisfied with theu: arrangements, the two seamen 
followed their ofiicer. He took his seat at one end 
of the table, and as he did so he fancied the other 
guests seemed to regard him with more Mendly 
glances than before. Not a minute had elapsed 
before Maria placed before him a smoking puchero 
(a dish to be found from one end of Spain to the 
other, composed of various sorts of meats minced 
with spices). There was a soup also of a reddish 
tinge, from being coloured with safifron, and sausages 
rather too strong of garlic, and very white bread, and 
two dishes of vegetables, one of which was of gar- 
banzos, a sort of haricot beans. There was wine also, 
and brandy ; indeed, the inhabitants must have 
managed cleverly to hide their stores firom their 
invaders to enable them to produce so good a supply. 
Job and Bob did not conceal their astonishment ; the 
viands suited their taste, and they did ample justice 
to them. 

Though Bonald was in love, and had just cause to 
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be anxious as to its result, and though he had only 
just parted from his mistress^ yet he was a sailor ; he 
had been a midshipman, and he had always a re- 
markably good appetite ; and now, much to his surprise 
(for when he stopped at the door of the inn he had no 
thoughts of eating), he felt every inclination to do 
justice to the feast set before him. 

" Hell do," observed Job to Bob, as they sat at a 
respectful distance from their oflScer. "At first I 
could not tell what had come over him as he got on 
his horse after he'd been talking to that young lady 
up at the window. Whenever I sees a man able to 
take his grub, whatever's the matter with him, I 
knows it's all right." 

Ronald had addressed some of the Spaniards near 
him. They listened respectfully. He spoke to them 
of the tyranny to which Spain had been so long 
subject ; of the sufferings she had endured ; of the 
only means of freedom — the rising of the whole na- 
tion, as a man, to throw off the yoke. " The English 
will help you, but they can only help, remember. 
It is you who must do the work," he added. 

" True, true ! the cabaliero speaks well !" resounded 
from all parts of the room. 

" It is to urge you to rise in arms, to drive the 
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invaders from your country that I have come among 
you," said Ronald. He warmed on the subject His 
hearers grew enthusiastia 

" We have arms ! we have arms I" they shouted. 
"We will bring them forth; we have powder and 
shot. The enemy are not far off. We will go and 
meet them. We will drive them before us like 
sheep." 

Ronald was satisfied with the effect of his address. 
He knew perfectly well that in the morning, after 
ihey had cleaned their arms and filled their pouches 
with powder, they would stop and consider before 
they advanced to meet the enemy. Altogether, he 
felt that the evening had not been ill-spent, and at 
the end of it the very people who had, when he 
came among them, cast on him such sinister looks, 
now regarded him with the greatest respect. It was 
late before he threw himself down on a sack of 
straw in a comer of the upper room, wrapped up in 
his cloak. Though the room was occupied by a 
large portion of the rest of the guests, who kept up a 
concert of snores all night long, he managed to sleep 
soimdly till daylight. 

The next morning after breakfast, having bid fare- 
well to his new friends, he continued his journey. 
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Nothing would induce his horse to go out of a walk, 
while the mules refused to proceed at a faster rate 
than their more noble companion, so that their pro- 
gress was of necessity slow. As they proceeded the 
sad traces of warfare were everywhere visible. Whole 
farmsteads burnt to the ground, houses in ruins, 
churches unroofed, groves of orange and olive trees 
cut down, fences destroyed, and fields once fertile 
returning to a state of nature and overrun with weeds. 
The guide looked at them as objects to which he was 
well accustomed, but now and then he ground his 
teeth and swore vengeance on the heads of the fell 
invaders of his country. 

Job had been remarking where the devastating 
hand of war had passed, and had counted up the 
objects destroyed. At length he gave expression 
to his thoughts. 

"Well, to my mind, it's a mortal pity people take 
to fighting on shore. Why don't they stick to their 
ships, and always have it out afloat ? that's the sensible 
thing, and then the only harm's done to the ships and 
the men who has the fun of the thing, and gets the 
honour and glory, and that's all natural and right. 

Bob heartily joined in with Job's notion. 

"If I was a king, I wouldn't let 'em," he re- 
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marked. '' I'd say, just you let the farms, and the 
gardens, and the women and children, and the 
churches alone ; and if you wants to fight, by all 
manner of means fight it out, but keep afloat, and 
don't come here." 

The seamen had been conversmg for some time 
in this strain, when the clatter of a horse's hoof was 
heard behind them, and turning their heads they saw 
the same Spaniard who had accompanied them on 
their way the day before. They told Morton, who 
turned his horse's head to meet him. 

** Thank heaven that my steed has carried me so 
well, and that I have come up to you," exclaimed 
Don Josef. " There is work for you ; your' aid is 
wanted ; you will not refuse it, I know ? But come, 
ride back with me as fast as your beast's legs will 
move, and I will tell you. Give him the spur ! spare 
him not 1 I may supply you with a better soon. The 
French are at no great distance from this ; secure as 
they fancy themselves, we have spies among them to 
inform us of all their movements. After daybreak 
this morning, one of these spies amved, and brought 
me notice that the enemy were advancing, and that 
they, having heard that a British commissioner was 
in the neighbourhood, had resolved to carry him off. 
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On hearing this, I instantly set out to warn your 
countryman of the danger to which he was exposed, 
but on my way I met a person who informed me 
that he and his party had set forth at a very early 
hour, and were actually advancing in the very direc- 
tion where they would encounter the enemy. I, on 
this, instantly sent forth a person to warn him of his 
danger, and galloped after you, to entreat you to 
head a party, of strength sufficient to meet the enemy. 
I directed all the men in the district to assemble in 
arms ; they want a leader, however, in whom they 
may have confidence. I have told them that they 
would find one in you, and they believe me. You will 
come, will you noti" 

"Indeed, I will I" answered Ronald, belabouring 
his horse, and digging his spurs into his flanks with 
an energy proportioned to his anxiety. So eager was 
he, that for some time he^could scarcely ask questions. 
One thought alone occupied his mind : Edda was in 
danger, and there was a possibility that he might 
preserve her from it. His Rosinante moved on much 
faster than he had before consented to do; more 
probably because he had a companion than on ac- 
coimt of the blows he was receiving, as he was well 
accustomed to them. In spite of the predilection 
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they had expressed of fighting on the water, Job and 
Bob were highly delighted when they heard that 
there would probably be what they called a scrim- 
mage. 

" But I say, Job, I hope Mr. Morton don't want us 
to stick on these here brutes when we gets into 
the fight," said Bob, gravely. "I for one should 
never be able to take a steady aim with my firelock 
from the back of this animal If I must fight on 
shore, 111 be on my own feet, and trust to nothing 
else." 

The party soon got back to the village, where, in 
front of the inn, a large number of men with arms in 
their hands were assembled. They received Morton 
as he rode up with loud vivas. He had won their 
regards the previous evening by the way he had 
addressed them, and Don Josef had been telling 
them what a gallant fellow he was. They were 
therefore now prepared to place the most implicit 
confidence in him, and to hail him as a leader in the 
enterprise Don Josef had projected. The Spaniard 
had been giving him an exact account of all the 
information he had received, and of the plans he had 
formed. Bonald thought them excellent ; there was, 
however, no time to be lost. Messengers with the 
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fiery cross — at least a message of the same import — 
liad been sent round to all the neighbourhood, and 
armed men were coming in from every direction. 
When their numbers were counted, Morton found 
himself at the head of a guerilla band^ mustering 
upwards of three hundred men, cavalry and infantiy. 
They varied more in their arms than in their costume, 
and though many were somewhat ragged, when 
massed together and all looking fierce and eager 
for the fight, they had a very warlike appearance. 

" Death to our invaders ! No mercy on our 
relentless foe !" they shouted. 

"Onward, then, my friends!" cried the English 
lieutenant, and the whole body pushed forward at a 
rapid rate. " Don Josef, are there no means, should 
we prove victorious, of preventing your countrymen 
murdering their enemies in cold blood after the fight 
is over V asked Ronald. 

" What would you have ?" was the answer. " Have 
we not been worse than mmrdered? treated with 
every indignity, and barbarity? compeUed to fight 
the battles of a foreign tyrant ? Have we not seen our 
religion despised, the sanctity of our hearths in- 
vaded, everything a man holds dear trampled under 
foot? and, now that the day of vengeance has ar- 
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rived, would you restram our hands from wreak- 
ing it r 

*'* Vengeance is mine, I will repay it, saith the 
Lord/ is a lesson we learn from the word of God. Our 
holy religion teaches us to have mercy on our enemies, 
to love them and to do them good," observed Bonald, 
solemnly. 

" If it is of the Bible you speak, I never read it," 
answered Don Josef. "And with regard to re- 
venging ourselves on our foes, the priests set us the 
example ; they say we are bound to exterminate the 
enemies of our faith and of our country," 

"I cannot pretend to become a teacher to your 
people, my friend," said Eonald, " But in this instance 
help me to save the lives of any unfortunate French- 
men who may be wounded and fall into our power. 
You will reap a reward in the gratitude you will 
receive and the satisfaction you will experience." 

Don Josef still expressed himself incredulous. 
These remarks were made at intervals, and they rode 
on together. Don Josef had found a better horse for 
Morton, who had left his own in the inn stable. 
The party travelled at a good rate, for the foot men 
kept up a round trot alongside the horses ; indeed no 
cavalry could have proceeded faster for any distance. 
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The great object was to overtake Colonel Armytage 
before he could reach the spot where the ambush was 
supposed to be placed ; he travelled with only a small 
escort of a dozen troopers, merely sufficient for pro- 
tection against any brigands who might be roving 
through the country. As to the French, he had 
fancied that they were at a considerable distance, and 
had no fear of falling in with them: he ought of 
course to have been better informed. The truth was, 
that though formal and dignified, and so far fitted 
to have intercourse with the Spaniards, his manners 
were not sufficiently conciliatory to have gained their 
affections, and they consequently neglected to give 
him the information, on many points, which it was 
most important for him to obtain. 

Job and Bob exchanged a few passing remarks as 
they bumped along in a way to which they were not 
at all accustomed, and which caused their words to 
come out like shot from guns irregularly served in 
action, or the pantings of a broken-down steam 
engine ; only such an invention was not known in 
those days. 

" I'd sooner be serving my gun aboard the Mgate 
than be on the top of this here brute," observed Bob. 
" But it's no odds, I suppose : if we catches the moun- 
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seers, and drubs them, we shall ride back on their 
backs — eh Job f' 

^ Not so sure of that ; they'll sham lame and refuse 
to carry us," answered the other seaman. "But I 
say. Bob, what a hurry our lieutenant's in ; to my 
mind, it's all about that young lady at the window : 
mark my words, there'll be a splice some day or other, 
and good luck to him, too; a finer-hearted fellow 
never stepped, for all he's a boatswain's son. There's 
some men bom to be oflScers, and he's one of 'em." 

People seldom dream of the way in which they 
and their acts are discussed by their inferiors. 

Don Josef now told Ronald that they were 
approaching the spot, where he hoped to overtake 
Colonel Armytage and his party, but no traces of 
them could be seen. They must have proceeded 
faster than Don Josef had calculated. " On, on !" was 
the cry. They met a peasant, a half-witted fellow ; 
he had seen such a party — a carriage with ladies, 
a waggon and some horsemen — pass on an hour before. 

" We shall be too late, I fear," exclaimed Don Josef: 
" but on, my friends ; we may still overtake the enemy." 

The party redoubled their speed : never had 
Ronald been worked up to such a pitch of anxiety 
and eagerness. 
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" On, on, friends !" he found himself repeating after 
Don Josef. 

On every side the country showed signs of having 
been traversed, not long before, by an enemy utterly 
indifferent to the injury they might be inflicting. 

Bella ! horrida bella ! War always has been, always 
will be horrid. Demons delight in exciting and wit- 
nessing it, and angels weep. 

The sound of shots was heard : the road wound 
among low broken cliffs, and trees growing thickly 
together ; it was a likely place for an assault ; so fre- 
quent were the bends made by the road that seldom 
was there a direct view for more than a hundred 
yards. Horse and foot rushed on, till Ronald remem- 
bering that their impetuosity might do more harm 
than good, halted them ; and begging Don Josef to 
remain with them and not to advance till summoned, 
rode on with the two seamen, and six other men, of 
the best-equipped and best-mounted of the party. 
Now again he pushed on as rapidly as he could. How 
his heart beat ! Should he be in time to rescue his 
friends ? If not, how would they be treated ? His 
eagerness prompted him to shout to his men, but he 
recollected caution was necessary, and restrained 
himself Again the rattle of musketry was heard, 
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and dropping shots, and even the shouts of the com- 
batants reached his ears : he was close to them : a 
carriage was the first object which met his view. 
The mules which dragged it had drawn it against the 
side of the cliff, against which it lay half upset. 
Before it were a party of men drawn up across the 
pass, and bravely contending against a whole host 
who appeared beyond. It was evident, however, the 
small band would be quickly overpowered, for men 
were seen climbing the cliff with muskets in hand, 
belonging to the opposite party. By their dress, and 
the rapidity with which they climbed the cliffs, they 
seemed to be seamen. Ronald's plans were formed in 
a moment ; he instantly despatched the most trusty of 
his party, to direct Don Josef to send a hundred men 
up the cliffs, so as to gain a higher level than the 
French, and to advance with all rapidity with the 
rest. Putting spurs to his horse, Eonald with his 
small body of companions, darted on, shouting in 
English and Spanish, " To the rescue ! to the rescue ! 
Do not give way — a strong force is at hand !" 

He had neither been heard nor seen by'the commis- 
sioner's escort : at that moment they wavered and 
drew back. Once losing ground, the French dashed 
in among them ; while some of the latter engaged 
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each of them in smgle combat, a French officer and 
several othera made their way to the carriage ; Bonald 
and his band galloped on. Atthat moment only were 
they discovered. A shriek was heard. The French- 
men were dragging the ladies from their carriage. 
Ronald repeated the shouts he had already uttered. 
Among the French were sailq^ as well as soldiers. 

" We'U tackle them," cried Job. 

" What business has they to be here ?" exclaimed 

Bob. 

The French officer was in naval uniform, and 
Bonald, even at that distance, recognized Alfonso 
Qerardin. 

Mrs. Armytage and her daughter, shrieked for help ; 
they fancied they had been attacked by bandits. They 
had been more alarmed for the safety of Colonel Army- 
tage than for their own : he was nowhere to be seen. 

" Fear not, my beloved Edda ; you and your mother 
are in perfect safety," said Alfonse Gerardin, who had 
thrown himself from his horse. He was now endea- 
vouring to draw her, with as little violence as pos- 
sible, from the carriage. "I have sought for you 
through many lands ; I have found you at last, and 
we will never again part.'' 

These expressions frightened Edda far more than 

VOL. in. H 
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any threats would have done. There was a concen- 
trated energy and determination in the way he spoke 
them that made her feel that he would keep his word. 
^' Oh, spare me ! spare me I" she exclaimed. 
"You are not a brigand; you do not war with 
women. Let us go free, and hasten to the assistance 
of my father. You expressed friendship for him. 
Prove it now." 

"I will, Edda, I swear; but you cannot remain 
here. Any moment you may be sacrificed. The 
shot are falling thickly around. It is hopeless to 
expect help from any one but me." 

At that moment Edda saw him change colour, and 
then she heard the sound of a voice which she knew 
fiiU well — "To the rescue ! to the rescue 1" while Bob 
and Job shouted, " Down with the mounseers I down 
with them !" 

Edda saw Bonald coming. She struggled to free 
herself; while Alfonse having leapt on his horse, was 
attempting to lift her up on the saddle ; but he was 
not a good horseman, and it seemed doubtful whether 
he would succeed. 

While some of his followers were endeavouring to 
carry off Mrs. Armytage, in obedience to his orders, 
the others were facing about to defend themselves 
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against the approaching enemy. When the French 
saw the small body of men led by Morton/ those who 
had faced to meet them boldly advanced. Morton 
dashed forward. His great object was to reach Al- 
fonse Grerardin. He saw nothing else, he thought of 
nothing else but Edda Armytage in his power. 

" Belease her, or you die T he shouted. 

Truefitt and DouU meantime had each singled out 
a French seaman, and with hearty good-will were 
attacking them with their cutlasses. So fierce was 
their onslaught that they drove them back into the 
midst of the mSlee, where Colonel Armytage's troop- 
ers were still holding their own against their foes. 
The French were however pressing them very hard. 
Alfonso looked round and saw that the way was open 
to him. In another moment Bonald Morton would 
be at his side. He stooped down, and throwing his 
arms roimd Edda, by a violent effort lifted her off the 
ground and placed her on his saddle. 

*' Retreat men !'* he shouted. " Let alone the other 
lady." 

He was galloping off, but Ronald digging his spurs 
into his horse's flanks, and cutting down a French 
soldier, who attempted to stop him, was in another 
instant by the side of the yoimg lieutenant. Gerardin 
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saw him coming with uplifted sword. He raised his 

own weapon to defend himself, while he still held 

Edda with his left arm. He knew that Ronald would 

not dare to fire ; he doubted whether he would even 

venture to strike, for fear of injuring Miss Armytage. 

Ronald's eye was practised, his nerves were well strung. 

" Release her, villain! — ^madman!" he shouted again. 

He saw what Alfonso, who had to turn his head to 

look at him, did not see, Truefitt and Doull springing 

across the road. Bob seized the horse's head; the 

animal reared. Gerardin, in attempting to seize the 

rein, loosened his hold of Edda, and she would have 

fallen to the ground had not Truefitt caught her. 

The enemy were gathering thickly around. Bob 

seeing what had happened, let go the rein to defend 

his own head, as well as his shipmate's, from the blows 

showered on them. Morton, too, was attacked on ail 

sides. He did not seek for revenge. Gerardin^s 

horse sprang forward and saved his rider from the 

only blow aimed at him by Morton. All these events 

had passed within a few seconds of time. At that 

instant the Frenchmen uttered a cry of " Retreat ! — 

retreat I Sauve qui pent !" They had good reason for 

so doing ; for the cliffi on either side appeared covered 

with guerillas, who began firing down upon them. 
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while a strong band was seen advancing at full speed 
along the road. 

" Ronald Morton, I hate you !" exclaimed Gerardin, 
turning round in his saddle and shaking his clenched 
fist at the English lieutenant. ** You have foiled me, 
again and again. I know you, and who you are ; you 
stand between me and my birthright ; you shall not 
foil me again. I have before sought your life ; the 
next time we meet we will not separate till one or the 
other dies.'^ 

These last words were uttered as, surrounded by the 
survivors of his band, he was galloping off. The ad- 
vantage of having sent the Spaniards to crown the 
height was now apparent. They drove the French 
riflemen down to the main body, and the enemy, not 
being able to ascertain the number opposed to them^ 
gave way before a very inferior and undisciplined 
force. Ronald did not attempt to follow them till 
he had placed Edda in safety by the side of her 
mother, whom he found half fainting in the carriage. 
Then telling her that he would go in search of Colonel 
Armytage, he leapt on his horse and joined Don Josef 
and the surviving troopers who were moving on in 
pursuit of the, enemy. He had not gone far before 
he fancied that he could distinguish Colonel Army- 
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tage mounted on a liorse among the French, and 
drooping as if badly wounded. 

The road sloped considerably in front. The French 
were descending the steep. Galling to his companions 
to charge, he led the way, attacking the rear-guard of 
the enemy with irresistible impetuosity. Down they 
went before the Spanish blades like com before the 
sickle. Those in front endeavoured to fly. Some 
few turned to withstand their opponents, but they too 
gave way, and Bonald and his followers fought on till 
they reached the prize the French fancied thoy had 
secured ; the person to capture whom the expedition 
had apparently been despatched. The colonel, who 
had been secured to his horse, was almost insensible, 
and seemed not all aware by whom he had been res- 
cued. The French, meantime, when they discovered 
the small number of the guerilla band opposed to 
them, halted, and seemed about to return ; but Bonald 
showed so bold a front that they apparently thought 
better of it, and on finding that they were not again 
attacked, formed in order and continued their retreat 

Bonald observed as he rode back that although 
there were numbers of dead on the road, there was 
not a wounded man alive among them. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

EoNALD Morton's heart beat high with hope when he 
rode back and was able to announce to Mrs. Army- 
tage and Edda that he had recovered Colonel Army- 
tage. 

"Though wounded and faint from loss of blood, I 
trust that he is not seriously hurt/' he added. 

He received an ample reward in the look of love 
and gratitude which Edda gave him. 

Before the arrival of the colonel the carriage was 
got up, the traces were repaired, the mules caught, 
and ever3rthing was in readiness to move. Don Josef, 
who now came up, insisted on their returning to his 
house. 

" Even if the enemy were not in the neighbour- 
hood," he observed, '* it would be useless for the com- 
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missioner to proceed further, utterly unable as he is 
to attend to business." 

After a time Colonel Armytage yielded an unwill- 
ing consent to the arrangement. He had learned that 
Don Josef was Morton's friend, and he was evidently 
doubting in his mind how he should treat Morton him- 
self. He had just rendered him a great service ; and the 
very man whom he had once favoured as the suitor 
of his daughter, and who had promised to come and 
claim her when circumstances would allow him, he 
had seen in the ranks of the enemy, and he now 
learned had also attempted to carry off his daughter. 
These thoughts occupied his mind as the carriage 
moved on in the centre of the party. Ronald had too 
correct notions of generalship not to march in true 
military order. He sent forward an advanced guard, 
and kept a rear guard at some distance to give timely 
notice of the approach of an enemy should they be 
pursued. He himself was everywhere, seeing that his 
newly-raised band of guerillas were attending to their 
duty, though he did not fail, whenever he passed, 
to make inquiries at the carriage window as to how 
Colonel Armytage was bearing his journey. 

It was dark when the country-house of Don Josef 
was reached. He literally made his house the home 
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of the foreigners, for he made them occupy all the 
best rooms, and retired himself to a small chamber 
remote from all the rest It was one of those glorious 
nights which in no part of Europe are seen to greater 
advantage than in the clear atmosphere of Spain. 
The moon in full lustre shone out from a sky un- 
dimmed by a single cloud, and every object on which 
its light fell stood out dear and defined, casting the 
darkest of shadows behind it. 

When the guerilla band had been refreshed they 
assembled in the patio, or yard in front of the house, 
and gave vent to their satisfaction at their victory in 
patriotic songs. It was great enjoyment to Morton 
to find himself again by the side of Edda, and to feel 
that he had just conferred so great a benefit on her 
father that he could scarcely refuse his consent to their 
union. He little knew the unyielding nature of the 
man with whom he had to deal. Both Edda and 
Ronald referred to the threats they had heard uttered 
by Alfonso Gerardin. 

" I cannot understand him," she said, " who he is, 
nor what he is. My father certainly favoured his 
suit in a way I could not fancy he would do that of a 
person of whom he knew nothing, while he treats you 
whom he does know with evident dislike. I cannot 
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conceal it from myself. You know the pain it must 
give me. Nor can I help owning that my father is 
acting a cruel and wrong part." 

Ronald knew how near the enemy were, and would 
have been anxious for the safety of his friends had 
not Don Josef assured him that he had sent out 
scouts to watch their movements, and to give the 
earliest notice of their approach. 

The next day a surgeon arrived, who pronounced 
the wounds Colonel Armytage had received to be in 
no way dangerous, but expressed his opinion that 
he would be unfit for a long time to perform the 
duties intrusted to him. Of this the colonel himself 
seemed to be fully aware, and he accordingly at once 
wrote to beg that he might be superseded. 

In the afternoon a scout arrived with the informa- 
tion that the French were retreating northward. 
This was accounted for by the rumour of the approach 
of a strong Spanish force. 

Ronald would gladly have remained to watch over 
the safety of Edda and her parents, and Don Josef 
did not fail to employ every argument he could think 
of to persuade him that he would be right in so 
doing. He had, however, been absent from his ship 
much longer than had been intended ; and though he 
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could give a very good account of the way he had 
employed his time^ and he knew that his captain 
would be perfectly satisfied, he felt sure that she 
would be employed in some work in which he would 
wish to take a part. Edda had too high a sense of 
the duty of an officer to attempt for a moment to 
detain him, though her sad looks showed how much 
she felt the parting. She talked hopefully of the 
future; of the happiness which might be in store 
for them when her father's objections were overcome. 

"They must be conquered some day/' she ex- 
claimed. *'Why should he object on the score of 
birth ? We are cousins, though distant ones, and as 
for fortune I have never been ambitious, and shall be 

well content to share what you may have, till ^You 

know some day, Konald, Lunnasting in all probability 
will be mine. I am not greedy of it. I would gladly 
see it belong to my long-lost cousin, poor aunt Hilda's 
son, if he could be found ; but after the lapse of so 
many years that is not likefly. Indeed, it is for your 
sake alone, Bonald, that I should prize it." 

Bonald pressed her to his heart. '' Thanks, thanks, 
generous one," he whispered. '* We may yet obtain 
ample fortune to satisfy our wishes. Of that I have 
little fear." 
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The tears came into Mrs. Armytage's eyes when 
Bonald wished her &rewell. It appeared to her as if 
the only person to whom she could look with con- 
fidence for protection and support was about to leave 
her ; for even should Colonel Armytage recover his 
health his temper was not likely to improve, while 
should he grow worse she would be left in a stiD more 
helpless condition. 

Bonald endeavoured to give her confidence as 
to the future ; and assured her that a sense of duty 
alone compelled him to leave them. 

Colonel Armytage received him with his usual 
cold courtesy. He expressed his opinion that Eonald 
was right in returning to his ship, but not a word 
of thanks did he utter for the important service 
Morton had rendered him. 

Bonald bit his lip; but he remembered that 
Colonel Armytage was Edda's father, and he bade 
him adieu with as much good will as he could muster. 

Another meeting with Edda, however, again 
restored his happiness before he mounted his horse 
and rode off with his two shipmates, and his guide, 
and with Don Josef, who insisted on accompanying 
him a part of his first day's journey. 

Edda felt very sad when he was out of sight; 
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but she affiled for strength, to support any trials 
in store for her, whence strength alone can be given ; 
she did not apply in vain, and she soon again began 
to look at the future in the bright hues with which 
she was accustomed to deck it. 

Don Josef had his eyes open, and he shrewdly 
guessed that he could not choose a more interesting 
subject of conversation than the merits of the brave 
English lieutenant. 

It was only about a fortnight afterwards, when 
the colonel was able to appear at table, that he 
discovered that the subject was not equally agree- 
able to all the members of the family. For two 
whole months Colonel Armytage and his fomily 
remained guests of the generous Don Josef; but 
important events were now taking place in Spain. 
A British army had been compelled to retreat, the 
French had become masters of Madrid, and though 
the patriots were in arms in the south, and had 
shown by their gallant defence of Saragossa, and 
other places, that true heroism still existed in their 
magnificent land, Colonel Armytage considered that 
he and his family would be exposed to extreme 
danger should they venture to remain longer in the 
country. 
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Don Josef undertook to conduct them to the coast, 
and to find a vessel by which they might at all events 
reach Gibraltar if they could not proceed in her 
direct to England. 

Mrs. Armytage felt no small alarm when she found 
herself again in the caxriage, on her journey towards 
the coast They had to proceed some way to the 
south, and the French had occupied a considerable 
portion of the northern provinces, and their foraging 
parties, sent out in all directions, made the roads 
dangerous, though the Spanish patriots often over- 
took and wreaked a bitter vengeance on the heads 
of those licensed banditti of the enemy. Don Josef 
insisted on accompanying them till he could see them 
safe on board a ship. Edda had completely won 
his heart. He fully comprehended her position with 
Morton. 

*' I owe him a debt of gratitude," he observed. " I 
have discovered how I can best repay it in part." 

The little town of Peniscola was at length reached, 
with its small harbour defended by its dark and 
frowning fort. 

"I trust that you may remain here in safety 
till the arrival of a vessel to suit you," said Don Josef. 

Mrs. Armytage and Edda thanked him again and 
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again for all he had done for them, thinking that he 
was about to take his departure. 

" No, no," he answered ; " I said that I would see 
you out of harm's way on board. I will fulfil my 
promise, and then I will go and devote my sword to 
the service of my country ; she requires that of every 
patriot to avenge her wrongs and to free her from 
slavery." 

Some time passed and no ship appeared. It is 
possible that Edda might have had some hopes of 
seeing the Imperious come off the harbour, but 
neither she nor any other ship-of-war was heard of; 
and at length, at the request of Colonel Armytage, 
Don Josef wrote to Tarragona, begging that should 
any English merchantman be at that port, she would 
call at Peniscola for them. 

Ten days more passed, and a fine brig stood into 
the harbour. The master came on shore, and, find- 
ing out Colonel Armytage, announced himself as 
Captain Carlton of the Helen, bound direct for 
London. Nothing could be more convenient; every 
arrangement was soon concluded ; the colonel and his 
family went on board ; the generous Don Josef bade 
them farewell, and, with a favourable breeze, a course 
was shaped for the Straits of Gibraltar. 
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The weather was fine^ and Edda was constantly on 
deck, employed either with her work or a book ; but 
she very frequently rose and allowed her eyes to 
wander round the horizon in search of any strange 
sail which might appear. If a ship with square 
yards and white canvas hove in sight, she did not 
fail to make inquiries of Captain Carlton whether he 
thought the stranger was a frigate, and if so, when she 
drew nearer, what frigate she was. 

Captain Carlton soon divined, by the frequency 
of her questions, that she had some special object in 
view, nor was he long in guessing what that object 
was. At length, one morning, far astern in the hori- 
zon, when the Helen was at the distance of about two 
days' run from Gibraltar, a sail was made out, and as 
the master declared that they could not have passed 
her, it was very evident that she was coming up after 
them. Edda watched her, she could scarcely tell why, 
with even more than usual interest. She sailed fast — 
two knots to one of the brig, the captain confessed 
with a sigh. Rapidly her topgallant-saUs, then her 
top-sails, and finally her courses appeared rising out 
of the water. At last her whole hull was seen. She 
was somewhat on the brig's quarter, so that she would 
probably pass at the distance of a mile, perhaps more. 
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''What a beautiful ship! what is she?" asked 
Edda. 

'* A frigate, miss/' answered the master. " If I am 
not mistaken I have seen her before, and it strikes 
me that, if she is homeward bound, the colonel might 
like to send home letters by her. She is, I suspect, 
the Imperious, and her captain, Lord Gaymore, is as 
good-natured as he is brave and sagacious, and I have 
no doubt will allow us to send a boat on board, if we 
are smart about it Colonel, shall I signalize her." 

" No, no, certainly not, sir !" answered the colonel, 
angrily. "No one at home cares when or how I 
arrive, for they know that they will reap little benefit 
by my appearance." 

Edda dared not speak, much as she longed to say 
that she and her mother would like to send a line to 
Mrs. Edmonstone and other friends, to tell them that 
they were on their homeward voyage. She thought, 
too, of the delight it would be to exchange even a 
few words, though on paper, with Ronald. 

The frigate came on and passed to windward even 
nearer than was expected. She was under a heavy 
press of sail, and as there was a stiff breeze she 
heeled over so as to show her immaculate holy-stoned 
decks, and Edda could distinguish the officers moving 
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along them, by the glitter of then* epaulettes, as they 
turned in the sun. 

Oaptain Carlton brought her a glass and held it 
while she raised it to her eye. A deep blush as she 
did so suffused her cheek, as if she was eaves-dropping, 
or taking an undue advantage of those who were 
passing. With startling clearness the scene on the 
deck presented itself to her sight ; the officers looking 
spruce and trim in their blue coats with gold lace, 
white waistcoats and trousers ; while the men wore 
an air very different to that of the merchant seamen 
on board the brig, and the hammock-cloths, and 
paint, and brass, all looked especially bright and 
polished. Many of the officers were walking the 
quarter-deck, but some few were standing talking, 
and, perhaps, casting an eye of very little concern on 
the humble merchantman they were flying by at so 
rapid a rata 

Edda eagerly glanced along the faces to discover 
Ronald. Could he be on deck? He was one of the 
group talking to the captain. His back was towatds 
her. He little knew who was so near. Suddenly he 
turned and looked at the brig. A midshipman with 
a telescope in his hand was passing ; he took it, and 
raised it carelessly to his eye. He looked long and 
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steadily. Another officer spoke to him. He did not 
turn Ids head ; he looked as if he did not hear. He 
was not satisfied i¥ith his scratiny. He wiped the 
glass with his handkerchie£ Then he looked again. 

What feelings agitated his heart at that moment ! 
Edda had a hope that she was recognized. She 
almost expected to see the frigate heave to, and 
direct the brig to do the same. She longed to make 
some signal by which Bonald might know her, but 
Colonel Armytage was on deck and she dared not 

^' He, too, might think it immaidenly if I did," she 
said to hersel£ 

" Is he there, young lady?" asked the old captain. 
'^ I should like, if he is^ to let him know that you are 
on board. Tou know that though we can see them, 
as they are to windward, they can only see our heads 
above the bulwarks." 

At that moment Bonald shut up the glass, and, 
beckoning to the owner, restored it to him. 

** Thank you ! thank you 1 But it would be useless," 
said Edda, faintly. 

The frigate soon shot by the brig, and away she 
went proudly on her course. 

Sick at heart with disappointment, Edda watched 
the frigate as she drew ahead of the brig, till by 
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degrees her hull lessened, and then sank out of sight, 
and, at length, even her royals were no longer to be 
seen above the horizon. 

"Why should I be unhappy?" she thought. "I 
ought rather to rejoice that I have had this opportu- 
nity of seeing him, and of being assured that he is well. 
Yet how like a dream now seems the appearance of 
that ship. I have even a difficulty in persuading 
myself of the reality of the vision." 

"Never mind, young lady," said the old captain 

when he saw her looking sad and thoughtful. • " We 

shall touch at Gibraltar, and maybe we shall find 

the frigate there." 

He was mistaken though. When they arrived at 

the rock they found that the frigate had passed on 

without even dropping her anchor ; Captain Carlton 

then did his best to console her. 

" Cheer up, my dear young lady. The frigate 
will be paid off, or will be refitting, and you will have 
the chance of meeting in old England." 

The old man spoke in so kind and gentle a way 
that Edda could not feel oflfended at his familiarity. 
It never occurred to her to inquire how he had 
managed to become acquainted with her thoughts. 
How much more did he enter into her feelings, than 
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did her own father ! From her mother, however, she 
had no cause to conceal them, nor could any one 
more thoroughly sympathise with her than did Mrs. 
Armytage. 

The Helen remained only a couple of days at 
Gibraltar. Colonel Armytage refused to go on shore^ 
or to allow his wife or daughter to go. They were 
glad therefore once more to be at sea. The weather 
continued fine, and the wind favourable, and there 
was every promise of a prosperous voyage. The wind 
was from the south-east, and as the Helen ran along 
the coast of Portugal the sea was perfectly smooth, 
except that a slight ripple played over its surface, on 
which the sun sparkled with dazzling brilliancy. An 
awning was spread, under which the ladies sat, and 
when the rock of Lisbon rose in view, and the pine- 
crowned heights of Cintra, just then especially no- 
torious, not for its beauty, not for its orange groves, 
but on account of the disgraceful treaty which had 
there lately been concluded, even Colonel Armytage 
condescended to come on deck, and to admire the 
beauty of the scene. Through their glasses the Cork 
convent could be seen perched on its lofty crags, 
and below them to the north the mass of odd-looking 
buildings known as the palace of Mafra, containing a 
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royal residence, a monastery, barracks, and a church. 
Further north, little more could be seen than a long 
line of yellow sand, with pine-covered hills. 

" Now ladies, I think you have seen enough of 
Portugal," said Captain Carlton. *' Well haul oflf the 
shore, if you please ; for, to tell you the truth, it's a 
treacherous coast, which I'm in no way fond of. 
From here, right away till we come to Vigo in 
Spain, there is not a single harbour into which a 
ship can run for shelter ; I don't say that it's a dis- 
grace to the people — they didn't make the coast ; it 
was so formed for some good reason, I doubt not ; but 
stiU I always like to give it a wide berth. 

The fine weather continued till the Helen bad 
passed Cape Ortegal and was fairly in the Bay 
of Biscay. The wind then increased and became 
variable, and dark clouds were seen banking up in the 
south-western horizon. The kind old captain became 
less cheerful than usual. The brig no longer glided 
on smoothly and sedately as before, but began to roll 
and pitch with the rising sea. The ladies came on 
deck, but were unable to read and work as they had 
previously done, but Edda declared that she enjoyed 
the change and found amusement in looking at the 
dancing seas and in watching a shoal of porpoises 
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which went careering along, sporidng and rolling and 
keeping way with the brig without effort. 

** Ah, youDg lady, you are looking at those fellows, 
are you T said Captain Carlton. ^' Just watch how they 
go along. Now I have heard people on shore talk of 
a porpoise as a fat, heavy creature who hasn't got any 
, spirit in him, just like a hog, for instance, wallowing 
in the mud. I should like to see the race horse which 
could keep up with them. They would beat that 
gallant frigate which passed us the other day, and as 
to this brig you see, they swim round and round her 
as if she was at anchor, and we are going a good seven 
knots through the water. People fancy when they 
see their black tails when they dive that they are 
rolling along, but the truth is, there isn't a creature 
darts quicker through its native element than a por- 
poise." 

The captain's lecture on the much-maligned fish 
was suddenly brought to a close by a cry from the 

mast-head of a sail on the larboard-quarter. In war- 
time merchantmen keep a sharp look out, or ought 
to do so, that tliey may have timely notice to enable 
them to avoid an enemy. On the present occasion 
all Captain Carlton could do was to make more sail 
and to continue the same course he had been steering. 
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As there were threatenings of a stiflf breeze, if not of 
a gale, the hands were ordered to stand by to take it 
in again, should it be necessary. 

The stranger gained rapidly on the brig, and as 
she was pronounced to be a large ship, then a man of 
war from the squareness of her yards, and at length a 
frigate — 

" Could she be the Imperious ?" Edda ventured to 
ask. 

The old captain shook his head. 

" No, my dear young lady," he answered gravely : 
" it goes to my heart to alarm you, but the truth 
must be spoken. I am very much afraid that the 
stranger is an enemy." 

Edda's heart sunk within her, English prisoners 
she knew, whether combatants or not, were detained 
in France for years, and the Emperor had shown his 
intention of keeping them till he had attained the 
objects he sought. 

Mrs. Armytage fainted when she heard the report, 
and the colonel came on deck to ascertain its truth. 
He evidently did not like the look of things. 

" Cannot you make this craft of yours sail faster ?" 
he asked in an angry tone of the master. 

** It is the people who built her, sir, are to blame, 
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not me. I am doing, and will do, all a seaman can 
accomplish to escape the enemy ; I have no wish to 
be taken. I have a wife and family waiting my 
return home, and Heaven have mercy on them ! we 
shall be utterly ruined if the brig is taken.*' 

Colonel Armytage was silent ; the chances of es- 
cape seemed small indeed. Still pressed as she was 
with a far larger amount of canvas than the master 
would have ventured to carry under ordinary circum- 
stances, the brig tore through the rising seas at a 
greater rate than had ever before probably been got 
out of her. 

The master stood watching the masts and spars 
with an anxious eye. They bent and cracked with 
the greatly increased strain to which they were ex- 
posed; the weather-shrouds and stays were taut- 
ened to the utmost. At length the master turned 
round to Edda and Mrs. Armytage, who, having re- 
covered from her first alarm, had come up on deck. 

** My dear young lady, and you, ma'am, do go below, 
let me pray you ; this is no place for you," he said, 
with deep earnestness. " Any moment we may have 
the masts and spars rattling down on our heads, or 
the enemy's shot flying along our decks. Please 
Heaven, while the masts stand we'll hold on. They 

VOL. IIL I 
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can but take us in the end ; but, dear ladies^ do go 
below. We shall act more like men if we know that 
you are safe." 

Thus urged, most unwillingly Edda and her mother 
retired to the cabin. The colonel, however, remained 
on deck. 

**It shall never be said that where danger was 
present I was absent," he remarked. 

"Maybe, but you would be of much more use 
looking after your wife and daughter in the cabin," 
muttered the honest old captain. 

Edda and Mrs. Armytage went into their own 
cabin. They knelt down. They could not strive 
like men, but they could pray that the ship might be 
preserved from the threatened danger, or, if it was 
Heaven's will that it should overtake her, that they 
might have strength given them to bear whatever it 
was their lot to suffer. 

The breeze was freshening rapidly, the movement 
of the brig increased as she plunged with a violent 
jerk into one sea, and then rose up the watery ridge 
only to sink down again into another watery valley. 
Still OD she tore. The master was keeping his word. 
On a sudden there was a cry ; then followed a fearful 
crash. 
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"Oh my father I he may have been killed," ex- 
claimed Edda, as she rushed on deck. 

Both the masts had gone by the board, and the 
brig lay a helpless wreck on the tossing waters. The 
frigate was close to them. For an instant a wild 
hope rose in Edda's heart Was she after all the Im- 
perious ? 

The hope was soon banished. The flag of France 

flew out from the stranger's peak. Edda looked 
round for her father, trembling with fear. He had 
fallen, and lay on the deck unable to rise. She rushed 
towards him, all his unkindness, his harshness and 
injustice forgotten. She attempted to lift him up ; 
but her strength was unequal to the tasL He soon 
somewhat recovered. 

** I am not materially injured, I fancy," he said at 
length. " This is a fearful accident ; I was struck by 
a falling block, and was stunned. I shall be myself 
again directly. But where is the master ? What has 
become of the crew ?" 

Edda gazed horror-struck at the spectacle which 
met her sight. Several of the men lay crushed under 
the masts and heavy spars which had fallen on the 
deck, a few who had leaped below were returning to 
their assistance, but Captain Carlton was nowhere to 

I 2 
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be seen. Just then a cry struck Edda's ears; she 
gazed out on the foam-covered sea. Among the 
wildly leaping waves she caught sight of the old 
master's countenance — it was turned towards the brig 
with a look of agony. He was swimming bravely, 
sorely bu£feted as he was by the seas. The effort 
was beyond his strength. With a wild cry he threw 
up his arms, and the next sea rolled over his head. 

Edda would have sunk with horror had not the 
call of duty supported her. 

*' Father ! oh come below ! we can do nothing to 
help ourselves, and shall be safe there," she exclaimed 
in an imploring tone. 

'' No, no, girl ! I must be on deck to receive our 
captors. See, they are coming !'* 

He raised himself to his feet and was pointing to 
the frigate, which, having passed to windward of the 
dismasted brig, was now hove-to. A boat was at that 
instant being lowered from her side. 

" Then I will not leave you, father," said his 
daughter, clinging to the bulwarks near him. 

The boat from the French frigate approached ; she 
came close to the brig, but it was both difficult and 
dangerous for the crew to get on board. More than 
once they made the attempt and each time the boat 
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was driven off again by the sea ; at last they shouted 
to the English seamen to come and help them. The 
surviving crew of the brig had gone below, as is the 
practice of seamen likely to be captured, to put on 
their best clothing and to secure any valuables be- 
longing to them. At last they appeared, and with 
their assistance and the ropes they hove-to the boat, 
and the Frenchmen succeeded in getting on board. 
Their officer was the first up the side. Edda looked 
at him, and almost shrieked with terror when she 
recognized Alfonso Gerardin, 
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CHAPTER IX. 

I^HE Imperious, with a fine breeze from the south- 
ward, was standing across the Bay of Biscay. She 
had been actively engaged all the time she had been 
in the Mediterranean, chiefly on the coasts of France 
and Spain, capturing armed ships and merchantmen, 
destroying telegraph stations, blowing up forts, and 
harassing the enemy in every possible way. 

The Marquis de Medea and his daughter, with 
Father Mendez, had been, at their own request, put 
on board a Spanish vessel bound round to Cadiz, as 
they fancied that the unsettled state of the country 
would make the journey by land dangerous and dis- 
agreeable. Don Tacon had before that been sent to 
Malta to take his trial as a pirate, but by some means 
or other he had been completely, if not honourably. 
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acquitted, and very soon afterwards disappeared from 
the island. He was supposed by some speedily to 
have taken to his old courses, and several merchant- 
men reported that they had been chased by a sus- 
picious-looking lateen-rigged craft, on their passage 
between Gibraltar and Malta. He had latterly, when 
the ship was at sea, been allowed a good deal of 
liberty on board the frigate, and had been allowed to 
go about the decks at pleasure. He was, however, 
again deprived of this liberty in consequence of 
having been found one day climbing up over the 
quarter, as if he had been prying into the captain's 
cabin. No one had seen him go ; it was therefore sup- 
posed that he must have been concealed there for some 
time. When caught he at once begged to be secured. 
" My life is not safe if I am left at liberty," he ex- 
claimed frantically tearing his hair. ^^ I have looked 
at the past. I look at the future. I am miserable. 
I see nothing but wretchedness before me. I con- 
templated self-destruction. I purposed dropping 
quietly over the stem into the water. I did not wish 
to create confusion. If I had jumped overboard 
before you all, a boat would have been lowered, and 
I should have been picked up ; but — ^must I own it ? 
my courage failed me. I — I who have been in a hun- 
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dred fights, and have braved death in a thousand 
forms — I felt fear. I clung to the side trembling, 
and climbed on board again, and here I am." 

Bonald had a very just suspicion that Don Tacon 
was acting He had formed, indeed, a perfectly just 
estimate of his consummate impudence and roguery, 
but still it was difficult to account for the reason of 
his having got there. He might have gone there for 
the sake of eaves-dropping, for the captain was in the 
cabin at the time, but then it was not likely that he 
understood English enough to comprehend what was 
said. There was one very suspicious circumstance 
against the worthy Tacon. 

A few days before Bonald had been with the cap- 
tain in his cabin discussing a very important matter. 
It was no less than Lord Claymore's long-projected 
plan of destroying the French fleet whenever it could 
be found collected in one of these exposed roadsteads. 
Lord Claymore had become more than ever sanguine 
as to the success of his plan. 

" It must succeed, my dear Morton," he exclaimed 
vehemently. " It will be of advantage to our country, 
equal to that of a great victory ; but it will be gained 
without one-tenth part of the loss which a general 
action would entail I must obtain my recall forth- 
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with, and lay my plans before the Admiralty. They 
must listen to me ; they can scarcely refuse to con- 
sider my plans. They won't do it for love; they 
never do love a man who has got brains in his head, 
unless those brains are subservient to their will and 
pleasure." 

Eonald remembered that such had been some of 
the remarks made on the occasion referred to. Lord 
Cla3rmore was rather inclined to laugh at his suspi- 
cions ; but, notwithstanding that, took good care that 
Seiior Tacon should not again have an opportunity of 
throwing himself overboard. 

It was not till some time after the don had been 
sent to Malta, that Lord Claymore missed a couple of 
sheets of paper on which he had drawn out some of 
his proposed plana He, however, thought that very 
likely they had been blown overboard, and troubled 
himself no more about the matter. After some time 
he obtained his recall, and the frigate was now on her 
way to England. 

" A sail on the starboard bow 1" was the cry from 
the mast-head. The captain was anxious to get to 
England, and if he chased in that direction he should 
be led deep into the bay, and perhaps not be able to 
get out again ; but when the stranger was made out 

I 3 
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to be a frigate, and, in all probability, an enemy, the 
temptation to pursue her was irresistible. The helm 
was put up and all sail made in chase of the stranger. 
Away flew the gallant Imperious, with the wind on 
her quarter, and far ahead kept the other frigate, 
steering directly in for the French coast. There 
could be now no longer any doubt that she was an 
enemy, An English ship could never have run in 
that way ; but it was strongly suspected that the 
Emperor had ordered his naval officers to avoid 
fighting unless sure of success. 

Once having commenced a pursuit. Lord Claymore 
was not the man to give it up until he had caught the 
chase, or run her to earth. Every means that could 
be thought of was tried to increase the speed of the 
frigate, but it was soon evident that the enemy was 
very fast and could easily keep ahead. Still Lord 
Claymore hoped that some chance might enable him 
to come up with her and bring her to actioiL The 
weather, however, continued fine, which was so far 
in favour of the Frenchman, that there was little 
chance of his carrying away any masts or spars, by 
which the Lnperious might have gained an advantage. 
Night drew on ; but the moon rose and her beams fell 
on the chase exactly in the position she had so long 
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held. It was now very evident that she was steering 
for Basque Boada 

" She may get there but we'll bring her out for all 
that/' exdaimed the captain, as he walked the deck, 
with his night-glass in hand, watching the chase. 

Hour after hour passed without the slightest altera- 
tion in the relative position of the two firigates. Day 
came and the chase continued. 

The officers each snatched a few hours' rest ; the 
captain probably took less than any one. The land 
was made out ahead and then on the starboard bow. 
It was the island of Oleron, forming the south side 
of Basque Beads. There was no longer any hope of 
bringing the enemy to action, still the Imperious 
stood on. The chase was seen to bring up under a 
strong fort, below which several line-of-battle ships 
and two frigates were at anchor. 

" The fellow has shown us his den, at all events," 
observed Lord Claymore, examining the enemy's 
squadron, while the frigate continued standing in 
towards the anchorage. The crew were at their 
stations, eyeing the French squadron and forts with 
the most perfect unconcern, though it was possible 
for them, had they made the attempt, to blow the 
Ei^lish frigate out of the water ; but so perfect was 
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the confidence of the seamen in the captain that 
they felt as if there was no more danger than in 
Portsmouth Harbour. 

^* Morton 1" exclaimed the captain, ^'look at that 
fleet of Frenchmen. Think of the havoc and devasta- 
tion they will commit among our merchantmen and 
colonies if they get firee away from this. Every one 
of them we could destroy with our fire-ships and 
explosion vessels. It must be done. I shall never 
forgive myself if I do not stir every nerve to get the 
Admiralty to undertake it. We will stand further 
in. I delight in thus bearding them in their very 
harbours." 

A shot, however, from the fort, which flew between 
the masts, showed him that he had stood dose enough 
in. The frigate wore round, and did what Job 
Truefitt observed she wasn't often apt to do — showed 
her stem to the enemy. It was surprising that she 
was not pursued. This made Lord Claymore suspect 
that the line-of-battle ships were not yet completely 
ready for sea. 

Away sailed the Imperious with all the haste she 
could make. The wind held fair ; England was soon 
reached. A powerftil squadron under Lord Qambier 
was despatched to watch the enemy's fleet, and the 
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captain of the Imperious used every exertion to 
obtain leave to carry out his plans. 

While the captain was absent in London, Morton 
had charge of the ship^ He seldom or never went on 
shore. As soon as the frigate reached Spithead he 
got Glover to write to his cousin, Mrs. Edmonstone, 
to inquire for the Armytages. Her answer was 
unsatisfactory; she had heard nothing of them 
for several months. She indeed knew no more 
of their movements than did Ronald himself. His 
mind was racked with the most painful doubts 
and fears. He could not even conjecture where 
they were. He had expected to have heard that 
they had long ago arrived in England. He missed 
the counsel and support of his father at the present 
juncture. Rolf had some time before returned 
to England with old Doull and Eagleshay. He 
had from thence, accompanied by them, gone to 
Shetland, where he had reoccupied his farm. Ronald 
received a letter from him. He had abundance of 
occupation in repairing the house and improving the 
property, which was in a sadly neglected state. He 
had not seen Sir Marcus Wardhill, but he understood 
that he was failing. The Lady Hilda seldom left 
the castle. She was said to spend most of the hours 
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of the day and night in her turret chamber, occupying 
herself with her J^ooks, though, as the country people 
observed, she got very little good out of them. " But 
you know, my dear Ronald/' he added, '^ I am not the 
man to interfere with my neighbours' doings. I wish 
that the poor Lady Hilda's lot had been happier, and 
as for Sir Marcus, whatever may be his feelings 
towards me, I never bore him any ill-will." In a P.S. 
he added, ^ I have just had a visit from Lawrence 
Brindister ; he looks wonderfully little changed. It 
is thought wears out a man, they say, and he, poor 
man, does not do much in that way. He shook me 
warmly by the hand and shuffled about the room, 
examining everything, and talking of old times, 
while he made his comments on everything he saw. 
He is madder, in my opmion, than ever, for he talked 
in the strangest way of events of which he was cogni- 
zant ; but when I questioned him, said he should say 
nothing till you made your appearanca I hope, 
therefore, Bonald, that you will ccone as soon as you 
can get leave, and induce our eccentric cousin to give 
us the information he possesses, though I confess that 
I shall not be surprised if after all it turns out he 
knows nothing of importance. I received a vidt 
from my old friend. Captain Maitland. He came 
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over in his boat from North Mavin. He bears his 

eighty winters wonderfully well. I used to think 

him an oldish man nearly thirty years ago. How 

time flies. Though I say come when you can, I 

would not for a moment draw you away from your 

duty. You know that so well that I need not have 

said so. I shall be looking soon for your promotion. 

I met Captain Courtney while I was in Portsmouth ; 

he told me that you were sure to get it, and that 

he would see that you were not passed by. Again, 
my dear boy, good-bye. No more at present from 

your affectionate father, 

" R M." 

His father's letter cheered Ronald for a time. He 
was glad to find that he was contented with the lot 
he had selected, and he determined not to tell him of 
his own anxieties and unhappiness. Glover, at his 
request, again made inquiries of Mrs. Edmonstone, 
but her reply was as before — she could gain no infor- 
mation about the Armytages. The duties of the 
ship, however, gave Ronald ample occupation, so that 
he had very little time to think about himself. 

Lord Claymore now returned on board in high 
spirits. He had obtained his object, and was at once 
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to set to work to prepare the explosion vessels and 
fire-ships according to his proposed plan. 

" We must, however, part, Morton, I am, on many 
accounts, sorry to say," he observed. 

" Indeed, so am I, my lord, to hear you say so," 
answered Ronald. ^'I had hoped to continue with 
you in the Imperious till she was paid off." 

** Why, the fact is, my dear Captain Morton, I have 
got your commission in my pocket, and appointment 
to a sixteen-gun sloop-of-war, the Scorpion. I met 
Courtney at the Admiralty, and he insisted on my 
bringing it down to you, it having just been put into 
his hands by the first lord. I sincerely congratulate 
you, though I must say you have only obtained what 
you deserve." 

Morton's heart bounded. What officer's does not 
on receiving unexpectedly his promotion ! He thanked 
Lord Claymore most cordially. 

^' Come on shore then with me in an hour, and go 
on board your ship and take command," said Lord 
Claymore. ** Get her ready for sea as rapidly as 
possible. You will accompany me, and I hope before 
our return, we shall have managed to destroy the 
whole French fleet 

Ronald begged that Truefitt and Doull might 
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accompany him, a request that was at ^once granted, 
and then he put in a word for Glover, and asked if he 
might have him as a first lieutenant. 

'* Yes, I esteem him ; he is a good officer, but I can 
get a man to fill his place, who will suit me better,'* 
was the answer. 

So it was arranged. Ronald went on board and 
read his commission. Glover and his two constant 
followers joined in a few days, and the Scorpion was 
rapidly got ready for sea. 

Two explosion vessels were, in the meantime, being 
prepared under Lord Claymore's directions, and ten 
or a dozen fire-ships. The first were terrific engines 
of destruction. Ronald accompanied him on board 
one of them. She in the first place contained one 
thousand five hundred barrels of gunpowder, in casks, 
placed on end, and bound tightly together by stout 
ropes ; the intervening spaces were filled with wet 
sand, rammed down with great force, so that the 
whole formed one solid mass. On the top of it were 
placed an immense number of hand grenades and 
rockets, and no less than four hundred live shells 
with short fuses, so that they might explode soon 
after the fire reached them. 

*' What do you think of that T asked Lord Clay- 
more. " Woe betide the unfortunate ship she comes 
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in contact with/' he answered. *^ Not a man of her 
crew can escape, I should think" 

The Imperious, with the two explosion vessels, the 
Scorpion, and such of the fire-ships as were ready, 
sailed for the Bay of Biscay. They reached the 
English blockading squadron under Lord Gambler. 
Many of the captains were highly indignant at finding 
one junior to themselves appointed to so important a 
charge. 

'^I hate to see gallant men yield to feelings so 
contemptible,'* observed Lord Claymore. " But let 
them rail on. He laughs who wins." 

If the deed was to be done, no time was to be 
lost The time for the terrific experiment arrived. 
The French ships lay at their anchors across the 
harbour with springs on their cables, in two lines, so 
placed, that the broadsides of the inner line could be 
fired clear of the outer one. The island of Aix with 
powerful batteries guarded them on one side, that of 
Oleron, also with strong forts, on the other. To 
make their position still more secure a boom of half a 
mile in length, composed of numerous spars, and 
formed in the shape of an obtuse angle, was placed in 
front of them and secured by anchors and cables of 
immense thickness. 

The French fleet consisted of twelve line-of-battle 
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ships, a store-ship of fifty-guns, and three frigates, 
amounting altogether to a number of guns perfectly 
capable of sinking the whole British fleet, had they 
attempted to force an entrance. 

Besides the line-of-battle ships the French had 
three frigates placed as an advanced guard in front of 
the other lines and close to the boom. This boom 
was, as has been said, composed of a great number of 
spars lashed together and floated by large buoys, and 
was secured in its position by huge anchors and 
cables of great thickness. The boom was in the 
shape of an obtuse angle, the apex facing out so that 
a vessel striking it would glance off either on one side 
or the other. 

The object to be attained was, first to force the 
boom with the explosion vessels so as to allow an 
entrance for the fire-ships. By means of these fire- 
ships it was believed that the whole French squadron 
might be destroyed. 

The Scorpion lay near the Imperious, and Lord 
Claymore invited Ronald to accompany him one 
night to reconnoitre the enemy's position. 

Ronald had been dining with Lord Claymore. 
Soon after it was dark, they left the frigate in the 
captain's gig, and pulled with muffled oars towards 
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the boom. The night was very dark, but the lights 
on board the enemy's ships could be clearly made out. 
They enabled Morton, who had taken the helm, to 
steer a right course. The object to be guarded 
against was falling in with any of the French boats 
which would be very likely rowing guard. A mid- 
shipman with a sharp pair of eyes was placed in the 
bows to give instant notice of the appearance of any 
other boat. It was supposed that, to a certainty, the 
French would have guard-boats on the watch near 
their boom, and the danger to be apprehended was 
coming suddenly upon them. However, the gig was 
a remarkably fast boat, and Morton hoped that they 
might easily escape if pursued. Of course his 
companion had no doubt about it, or he would not 
have run the risk, seeing that so much depended on 
his superintendence of the undertaking in hand. 
Except the rush of the tide as it swept by, a perfect 
silence reigned on the waters. 

" How calm and solemn is the night !" thought 
Ronald. " How diflTerent will be to-morrow, when all 
this space will be full of burning ships, and the roar 
of guns and shrieks of dismay and agony will rend 
the air !" 

At length the boom was reached : they now spoke 
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in low whispers. Lord Claymore pointed out a frigate 
close to on the other side of it. 

" This must be our point of attack," he observed 
'* we'll break the boom and then set fire to that frigate. 
She will cut her cables to escape her doom, and will 
carry consternation and confusion among the ships 
astern." 

'* The plan must succeed if all hands do their duty," 
answered Bonald, 

" That is the point," said Lord Cla3rmore somewhat 
bitterly. '* Many of those to be employed are untried. 
I wish that I could trust all as I do you. We'll pull 
along by the boom a little further, and then make the 
best of our way on board." 

The gig had not proceeded fifty fathoms when a 
voice hailed, " Qui va IJb ?" 

*'Eound with the boat, Morton. Pull up your 
larboard oars, lads," whispered the captain. 

Again a Frenchman hailed, and immediately after- 
wards a bullet came whizzing close to them. The 
gig's crew required no urging to bend to their oars. 
They must have been seen, for a whole volley 
followed them. They were not at first pursued, and it 
was evident that the French boats were at the inner 
side of the boom. 
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The shot continued to fall thickly round them, but 
no one was hit. At last they got beyond the range 
of fire. 

^' Avast pulling !" cried Lord Claymore. 

The sound of oars was heard on either hand. 
It would be impossible to fight the enemy with any 
hope of success. Flight was their only resource. 
Morton steered for the frigate. The enemy's boats 
continued to come after them. Morton kept a 
look-out for the frigate's light. The Frenchmen 
saw at length that the pursuit was useless, and gave 
it up. No sooner was this ascertained than Lord 
Claymore began to talk on various subjects with as 
much composure as if they had not just narrowly 
escaped losing their lives or liberty. 

A strong leading wind was required to execute 
the project. It came at last. In the afternoon the 
boats assembled round the various vessels destined 
for the imdertaking, which then proceeded towards 
the stations allotted to them in readiness for the 
night, when their operations were to commence. 

It was a solemn time even for the thoughtless, 
and highly exciting to the most phlegmatic. To 
many the imdertaking appeared desperate in the 
extrema Ronald had unbounded confidence in the 
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judgment and bravery of their leader. He had him- 
self volunteered to conduct one of the fire-shipe. Lord 
Claymore was to lead in the largest explosion vessel. 

Two gun-rigs were stationed at each end of the 
enemy's line, and within the distance of two miles. 
They had lights hoisted to guide their friends, but 
screened from the enemy. In the centre space 
between these two vessels the fire-ships were to be 
conducted. The Imperious and three other frigates 
anchored about a gun-shot and a half from the boom 
to support the boats accompanying the fire-ships. 
Five or six sloops of war and brigs were placed near 
the east end of the island to make a diversion, while 
a bomb-vessel and several small craft, supplied 
with rockets, took up their stations near the Boyart 
shoaL 

Under the veil of night the vessels took up theii 
stations. The wind^ which was increasing, blew 
directly into the harbour. In the centre of the 
space formed by the two light-vessels, the frigates, 
and the boom, were collected the fleet of fire-ships 
and the explosion vessels. 

The awful moment had arrived. The terrific 
work of destruction was to b^in. The darkness was 
intense. The two lights on either hand were the 
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only guides on which those piloting the vessels had 
to depend. The explosion vessels led the way, 
under all sail. Morton stood at the helm of his 
fire-ship, to guide her course, his heart beating as 
it had seldom beat before. He was calm and col- 
lected, but fully impressed with the awful nature of 
the work in which he was engaged. The darkness 
rendered the moment still more solemn. He could 
not help feeling also that at any instant he and those 
with him might be launched into eternity. 

The train was laid, all was ready ; a spark from 
one of the explosion vessels might ignite it suddenly. 
He could not see five yards from where he stood. 
The darkness was oppressive. A single star in the 
sky above would have been a relief His ship pro- 
ceeded under easy sail, to give time for the explosion 
vessels to produce the intended effect. The eyes of 
all on board were on the watch for the awful event. 
They could hear the people of the vessels on either 
side of them, but could not catch even an outline of 
their forms. Thus the fleet of fire-ships glided on to 
their work of destruction, 

"The leading explosion vessel must be near the 
boom," observed Job Truefitt, who had accompanied 
him. "Nothing can have gone amiss, I hope." 
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" Not where he is, sir," answered Job confidently. 
"See— there I there 1" 

A terrific roar was heard. Bright flames darted 
forth, seeming to reach the very sky and illuminating 
the whole surrounding space hitherto shrouded in 
darkness. In the centre the light fell on the fire-ships 
on either side, on the two light vessels with the high 
land and the forts behind them, while right ahead 
was the French fleet riding calmly at anchor. Like 
some ocean volcano the explosion vessel continued for 
a few moments sending upwards its sheets of flame 
while missiles of every description were flying in 
showers around, 

Ronald trembled for the fate of his gallant friend. 
Could he have had time to escape ? 

Ronald's own turn was to come soon. The fire 
which had been raging so furiously, ceased as rapidly 
as it had commenced, and all was again dark. Not a 
minute had passed when a second volcano burst forth, 
and burnt like the first. 

*' Now, lads, make sail !" shouted Ronald. The top- 
sails were on the caps ; they were hoisted and sheeted 
home ; the courses were let fall, and RoHald steered 
his fire-ship directly for the spot where the first explo- 
sion had taken place. He hoped the boom had been 
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broken, but if not he expected to be able to force a 
passage with his ship. He fancied that he heard 
Lord Claymore hail as he passed. He hoped that it 
was his voice. The wind blew stronger and stronger. 
On flew the fire-ship. The boom was reached. With 
a crash she forced her way through it. She was bear- 
ing directly down for the French fleet. 

'* To the boats !" shouted Ronald. 

The cry was repeated by the other officers with 
him. 

" Wait till I give the word to shove ofl^, so that no 
one may be left behind. To your stations and fire 
the trains," he added. He looked to ascertain that 
the helm was properly placed, and that the vessel was 
standing the right way. The instant after, small 
snake- like lines of fire were seen stealing along the 
decks. Eonald sprang to the side. The deck as he 
did so seemed to lift beneath his feet. He threw 
himself over the bulwarks and slid down by a rope 
left there for the purpose into the boat. 

*' Shove off! shove off!" he shouted. 

The other officers were leaping into their respective 
boats. He hoped that he was, as he intended to be, 
the last to leave the ship. Flames were bursting 
forth on every side of the ship, and climbing up the 
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masts ; rockets were going off, and fiery missiles of aJl 
sorts were rising from the hold, and falling around in 
every direction. Thus amply capable of fulfilling 
her mission of death and destruction, she bore down 
on the French ships. 

Little did Ronald dream who was on board one of 
them. Far rather would he have remained in the midst 
of the raging furnace he had kindled, than have sent 
that burning ship in the direction she was now going. 

The boats shoved off, but one poor fellow was 
blown up before he reached the one to which he 
belonged, and his mangled form fell close to the 
captain's gig. 

The rockets, too, were flying in every direction, as 
many directing their course towards the retreating 
boats as towards the ships of the enemy. No sooner 
too did the French perceive the nature of their ap- 
proaching foe than they opened their fire on her, for 
the purpose of knocking away her masts, and altering 
the direction in which she was coming. Their shot 
also fell thickly round the boats. 

The lights from his fire-ship showed Morton 
several others approaching the spot; and now the 
flames burst forth rapidly from one after the other ; 
the distance at which they were ignited showing in 
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a certain degree the amount of courage and judgment 
possessed by those who commanded them. Some 
were close to the boom, others were a mile, and 
others nearly two miles further ofiF. On drove the 
fiery masses like huge monsters of destruction inde- 
pendent of human control. 

Every object, far and near, was now lighted up by 
their flames. On, on they went, carrying havoc, 
terror, and confusion wherever they went ; their loud 
explosions, added to the roar of the guns, which 
opened on them from the whole French squadron, 
increasing the aw fulness of the scene. The enemy 
soon saw that their firing was in vain : even their 
boats failed to tow aside the fiery masses borne down 
on them by the gale. One after the other they cut 
their cables and attempted to run up the harboiur, 
but in the darkness and confusion, aided by terror 
at their approaching foes, they ran on shore, some on 
one side, some on the other ; some were already 
grappled by the flaming ships, which literally covered 
them with showers of fire, while all the time the roar 
of the guns soimded as if a general action was taking 
place. Most of the fire-ships had got inside the 
boom^ but Morton saw that one only just beginning 
to bum would miss it. 
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** Now, my lads, we'll get hold of her and tow her 
down on the Frenchmen !" he exclaimed. 

" Ay, ay, sir I we're all ready," was the answer. 
On they dashed towards the flaming mass. They 

■ 

got hold of the burning vessel and towed her up 
towards the now retreating French ships. 

Ronald saw Lord Claymore similarly engaged with 
another fire-ship. While they were pulling on, one 
of the French frigates made sail, and passed to wind- 
ward of them. As she did so, she discharged her 
broadside into the two fire-ships, but the boats es- 
caped without damage. 

They were, however, compelled to let go, and 
allow the fire-ships to proceed on their course alone. 

*' Well done, Morton : those craft are performing 
their duty admirably!" he shouted. ''It is time, 
however, to be out of this ; we can do no more at 
present, I fear." 

Morton's own boats and others had joined with 
Lord Claymore's. There was no difficulty now in 
seeing their way ; the fire-ships gave them light 
enough. The explosions and the cannonading had 
much lulled the wind ; the boats which had ventured 
inside the boom had again nearly reached it, when 
one of the enemy which had driven on shore, was 
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seen to be grappled by a fire-ship. In vain the 
Frenchmen strove to free themselves ; their burning 
enemy held them in her deadly embrace till their 
ship was set on fire in several places ; not till then 
did the fire-ship drift on, leaving them to their fate. 
They were lowering some of their boats, but most 
of them had been destroyed. It was too dear that 
numbers of the hapless crew must fall victims to the 
flames. 

'' They are no longer enemies — we'll try and save 
them," shouted Morton. 

His proposal met with a ready response from the 
officers and crews of the other boats, and in spite of 
the shot from the heated guns of the burning ship 
away they dashed to the rescue of the Frenchmen. 
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CHAPTEK X. 

When Edda Armytage discovered by whom the brig 
had been captured, her dread of the consequences, 
added to the grief and terror she had been experienc- 
ing overcame her, and she fainted. When she returned 
to consciousness she found herself on a sofa in a hand- 
some well-furnished cabin ; her mother was tenderly 
watching by her side, and her father was walking up 
and down making observations partly to himself and 
partly to his wife. 

"Yes, it is provoking to be captured just as we 
were reaching England, I own that," he observed. 
" How long we may be detained it is impossible to 
say. Yet things might be much worsa For the first 
lieutenant of the ship I have a great regard. You never 
appreciated him properly, Edda. Is that poor daughter 
of ours likely to come round soon ? I must beg the 
surgeon of the ship to see her. Oh, well, if you think 
there is no danger perhaps she is better as she is. Now, 
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with regard to this young officer, I take a deep interest 
in him. His history is, I confess, a mystery, but I 
hope to have the means of clearing it up. You of all 
people ought to take an interest in him. How con- 
stant and devoted he is to our daughter : from the 
first time he met her at Calcutta he admired her ; 
nothing could be more tender or delicate than were his 
attentions to her when we were in his power. She 
has since made him the most ungrateful return. Her 
coldness, and the scornful way in which she treated 
him, ' was enough to drive any man away unless 
he was truly and sincerely attached. You tell me she 
does not and cannot love him. All nonsense I It is a 
daughter's duty to set her affections where her father 
desires. I have my reasons. That is sufficient. You 
speak of that young English lieutenant. He is a fine- 
looking fellow — ^granted. But what else is he ? The 
son of a boatswain — not holding the rank of a gentle- 
man. He has himself risen from before the mast. He 
is said to be held in estimation in his own service — 
granted; but he certainly, according to my idea, 
showed the white feather in that duel affair with 
young Maguire. 

^* But, Colonel Armytage, surely you do not forget 
that this M. Gerardin was among those who made 
that dreadful attack on us in Spain — ^that he certainly 
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attempted to carry off Edda, and would have succeeded 
had it not been for Mr. Morton's gallantry." 

Mrs. Armytage had seldom ventured to differ so 
strongly with her husband. 

" I have always doubted whether it was Oerardin 
who figured on that occasion," he answered. *' Morton 
of course is ready to suppose so^ and you and Edda 
were too frightened, I suspect, to know what hap- 
pened. Appearances are deceptive ; I did not recog- 
nise him, and depend on it he will be able to assure 
us that he was not there." 

The lady after this dared not reply. 

Colonel Armytage was in an excessively amiable 
mood. He was altogether not so much displeased at 
having been taken prisoner, for he anticipated very 
little satisfaction on his arrival in England. He had 
left it with an accumulation of debts, and he felt very 
sure that his creditors would give him no rest when they 
heard of his return. On the other hand he could live 
cheaply in France ; the climate suited him; and he con- 
cluded that though he might be detained as a prisoner, 
he should be able to select his residence. But what 
pleased him most was the having fallen into the hands 
of his old acquaintance. Captain Gerardinand his son, 

who, fii'om Ins previous acquaintance with them, he 
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was certain would do all in their power to make his 
position as agreeable as they could. 

Edda had overheard the latter remarks made by 
her father. They did not contribute to afford her 
comfort, although they had the effect of arousing her 
attention. She kept her eyes shut, however, that she 
might have time to collect her thoughts. She soon 
comprehended very clearly what had happened, and 
remembering the counsel given her by Mrs. Edmond- 
stone, she resolved to treat the young foreigner with 
the same coldness which she had exhibited towards 
him at Calcutta. She forgot one very important point 
— their positions had been changed. He was then a 
prisoner — she was one now. At length, when her 
mother bent fondly over her with an expression of 
deep anxiety at her protracted fit, she could no longer 
resist opening her eyes to assure her that she was 
recovering. 

A short time after this, a knock was heard at the 
door of the cabin, and the captain of the frigate 
entered. He said that he came to take the com- 
mands of his passengers as to the hour they would 
prefer having their meals. He was most anxious 
that they should enjoy every accommodation his ship 
could afford. He had not forgotten their kindness ; 
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and if they were destined to be made prisoners, he 
was too happy to be th^ir captor that he might 
prove to them his gratitude. 

Though Captain Gerardin's countenance was suf- 
ficiently battered and weather*wom, there was an 
honest good-natured expression about it which made 
Mrs. Armjiage feel far more confidence in his exr 
pressions than in those of his son. 

It was not till the next day that Edda could be 
persuaded to go on deck ; the sea was smooth, and 
the air soft and balmy, and she could not help look- 
ing out on the blue ocean which she had learned to 
love so much. Alfonso Gerardin only occasionally 
approached her. When he did so, his manner was so 
gentle and courteous that she could not help acknow- 
ledging to herself that she had no reason to complain 
of him. Captain Gerardin was good-natured and 
hearty, and laughed and talked with her and her 
father and mother with well-bred ease and fireedom. 

The frigate, he told them, was attached to a squad- 
ron now at anchor near Bochelle, and that she was 
now on her way back to rejoin it. 

The next morning land was seen ahead, and 
soon afterwards the frigate came up with a small 
lateen-rigged craft standing the same way. Cap- 
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tain Gerardin hailed, and asked where she was 
bound. In return, a person who said he was the 
captain, replied that he was in search of a French 
squadron which would soon be ready to sail, and that 
he had very important information to communicate. 

" We will heave to, and you can come on board,** 
answered the captain of the French frigate. 

In a short time a boat was launched from the deck 
of the little felucca, and pulled towards the frigate. 
She was soon alongside, and a tall thin old man 
made his appearance on deck. Captain Gerardin 
scrutinized him severely, and he stared at the captain 
in return. 

** We have met before, my friend, if I mistake not," 
exclaimed the former. " I see before me Don Anni- 
bal Tacon." 

^^ The same, though changed, I suspect, since we 
last parted," said Captain Tacon. "And I may ven- 
ture to say that I behold one with whom I have ex- 
changed some hard knocks, but love not the worse, 
and whom I once knew as Pedro Alvarez ; though 
from the flag imder which you serve I presume you 
have changed your name as well as your nation." 

" You are right, friend Tacon," answered the cap- 
tain. " What is more, you are the very man for whom 
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I have been long searching ; but let me have your 
information firsts and then I will tell you the reason 
why I have been anxious to find you." 

** It will take some time," answered the old pirate. 
" If you like to make sail, I will order the felucca to 
stand on in your wake." 

"No, but direct her to stand on under our lee," 
said the captain. " Tour people may be very honest 
and faithful, but they may take it into their heads to 
nm away and leave you with us. It is well to be 
cautious with such gentry." 

Captain Tacon was profuse in his thanks. " Cer- 
tainly, rogues like mine do require to be watched," he 
remarked. " Ah, as I have always thought, honesty is 
the best policy, but somehow or other I never could 
manage to adhere to it. But before you make sail I 
may as well bring some passengers I have on board 
here. They are rather unwilling passengers, I own ; 
I might call them prisoners, for they are Spaniards, 
enemies to France — an old man, a marquis and his 
daughter, and a priest. I took them out of a vessel 
bound for Cadiz ; and as I did not know how to dis- 
pose of her, after removing everything of value I 
scuttled her. 

" But what did you do with her crew ?" asked the 
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captain of the frigate. *' Let them go down in her," 
answered Tacon, coolly. *' I thought it would show 
my other prisoners that I was not a man to be triiSed 
with." 

" By all means let them come on board here," said 
the captain of the frigate, anxious to get the prisoners 
out of the power of such a ruffian. '^ I will send an 
officer and a boat to conduct them." 

A boat was lowered ; one of the lieutenants jumped 
into it, and soon returned from the felucca with the 
persons Tacon had described. They were helped up 
the frigate's side, and the old man advanced, with his 
daughter leaning on his arm, and followed by the 
priest, who, though concealed by those in front, was, 
by peering out on one side, able to take a steady 
survey of the officers on the quarter-deck. 

The captain received the marquis and his daughter 
with great politeness. 

"We have already ladies on board, and I hope 
mademoiselle will have no cause to complain of her 
treatment while on board the ship, though our accom- 
modation is somewhat limited." 

Mrs, Armytage and Edda signed to the young lady 
to come to them, and she advanced at once, glad to 
find herself in the society of some of her own sex, 
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whose countenances showed that they were worthy of 
het confidence. 

The marquis stood alone, and the old priest was 
seen behind him. 

No sooner did the eyes of the captain fall on him 
than he exclaimed, " What I Father Mendez, is it you 
still on this side the grave ? I meet you very oppor- 
tunely, for of all people you were the one I desired 
to see. What ! do you not recollect your old ship- 
mate ?" 

" Perfectly," answered the priest in a low tone ; 
"but I should have thought, Pedro Alvarez, that I 
was the person of all others you would have been 
most desirous of avoiding — I, who am cognizant of 
your crimes, of the sacrilege you have committed, of 
your traitoi^ous conduct — ^you, an outcast from the 
bosom of our Holy Mother Church — even now I find 
you in command of a ship belonging to the enemies 
of our country. K I speak, it must be to pronounce 
the curse of our Holy Church and of Heaven on your 
head." 

** Hold, father ! you are going ahead too fast," ex- 
claimed the old seaman, bluntly : " I have braved the 
curses of your church too long to care for them ; those 
of Heaven — Heaven alone can pronounce or inflict ; 
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but [call not one a traitor who was unjustly driven 
from his country, and has never ceased] to love her. 
However, you are an ancient comrade, and as such 
have the privilege of speaking freely. I wish to be 
on friendly terms with you and every human being. 
I am never happier with the feeling that I have made 
an enemy. But, as I was saying, I rejoice to meet 
you, for you can render me a service which will enable 
me to accomplish an object which has been nearer my 
heart than any other in the world." 

The English prisoners as well as the marquis and 
his daughter were near. 

" Yes, I will confess to you, my friends," he added, 
addressing them : " I am not a Frenchman by birth, 
but a Spaniard — Pedro Alvarez by name, as Father 
Mendez called me. With your wife's family, as I told 
you. Colonel Armytage, I am well acquainted. For 
many months I have resided in Shetland." 

The marquis started and cast an inquiring look at 
the captain's countenance. 

" Circumstances occurred there of which Father 
Mendez is cognizant. We will speak of them by- 
and-by. My ship was wrecked, and my captain and 
all liis crew perished. I was the only oflScer saved. 
On my return to Spain I was accused of heresy, and 
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an oflScer of the Inquisition was sent to apprehend 
me. Perhaps the Marquis de Medea may know 
something about that. In self defence I was com- 
pelled to slay the alguizal. I knew that the ven- 
geance of the inquisitors would follow me, and I 
escaped on board a fflup-of-war which I had been 
appointed to command. I at length left her, and so 
managed that my oflScers believed me to be dead, 
and on their return home reported accordingly that 
such was the case. I wandered about in many parts 
of the world till the French republic was established, 
and then I entered the naval service of France, and 
for convenience' sake changed my name. For long I 
continued in it and served France faithfully, but an 
event occurred which compelled me for a time to quit 
it. I went to India, and for several years I remained 
in the eastern seas in command of a privateer, and 
having made some money in her I returned to Europe, 
when I received the command of this frigata Such 
has been my career. There is no great mystery in it, 
but it was necessary that I should give an account of 
it, lest any present should consider me a monster in 
human shape, and guilty of all the crimes of which 
the father accuses me," 

The marquis, who had been anxiously watching the 
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captain's countenance, breathed more freely when he 
ceased speaking. ** Certainly, my friend, I think that 
you have every excuse for your conduct," he exclaimed, 
offering his hand to the captain, who did not seem 
very anxious to accept it. " I for one shall be happy 
to welcome you back to Spain When peace is restored ; 
and as the Inquisition has been abolished you need 
have no fear on that account My friend, Father 
Mendez, will, I am sure, also retract the disparaging 
expressions he has applied to you. He must acknow- 
ledge that they are unjust — ^not such as you deserve. 
Come, father, say that you regret having spoken so 
harshly of the worthy oflScer." 

But the father shook his head without speaking. 

** It matters little," said the captain. " He laughs 
who wins. Perhaps when all the details are filled up, 
some of my very worthy friends may not be so well 
pleased." 

He looked significantly at the marquis. At that 
moment Alfonso Gerardin crossed the quarter-deck. 
The marquis looked at him and started. 

" Who is that young man ?" he asked, in an 
agitated tone. 

" One of the officers of my ship, as you see by his 
uniform," answered the captidn, carelessly. 
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" A sail on the larboard beam !" sung out a man 
from the mast-head. Soon afterwards the cry was 
heard that there were three, four, five sail — a whole 
fleet of ships in sight. The captain went aloft, and 
so did several of the officers, to examine the strangers 
with their glasses. On their return on deck, they 
pronounced them to be English, but the greater 
number of the ships were well on the frigate's 
quarter. 

*' As soon as we are seen they will give chase, but 
we must do our utmost to get under the batteries of 
Aix, before they reach us. We have a good excuse 
for running away." 

More sail was set on the frigate. It was a question, 
however, whether she could reach the shelter which 
was sought for in time. Several of the English ships 
were seen making sail in chase. 

Edda Armytage looked out eagerly towards them. 
She at all events had no wish to remain a prisoner. 
Some wild hopes too rose in her heart as she under- 
stood that the pursuing ships were frigates. 

** They will not overtake us, young lady," said the 
captain, who observed the nature of her thoughts. 
" I would rather, too, that you did not indulge in the 
wish, for I cannot bear to see you disappointed." 
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" Thank you for your kindness, but it is but natural 
that I should wish to be free," she answered, endea- 
vouring to smile. 

She fancied by the countenances of some of the 
other officers that they had not the same confidence 
as the captain. She observed the point for which 
the French frigate was steering, and it appeared to 
her that the English ships were just as near. This 
gave her hopes. Still she was afraid that the French 
would fight, and that there would be a desperate 
struggle before they allowed their ship to be captured. 
She was not aware that the French frigate was to 
windward of Rochelle, and that the English were 
some way to leeward, which gave the advantage to the 
former. The ships were, however, rapidly approach- 
ing each other. She saw, indeed, that even the cap- 
tain thought that there might possibly be a fight, for 
the guns were being cast loose, and powder and shot 
were brought up on deck 

So much engaged had every body been in observ- 
ing the movements of the English fleet on the lar- 
board beam that no one had been watching the pro- 
ceedings of the little felucca which had been on the 
other side. A loud oath from the lips of Don Tacon 
gave them notice that something was wrong, and 
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looking out over the starboard bulwarks she was 
seen close hauled under all sail, standing away to the 
southward. The old man walked up and down the 
deck, throwing furious glances at her, while he 
stamped and swore, and tore his hair. 

" The rogues, the villains, the scoundrels, to desert 
me thus 1" he exclaimed. " To take advantage of 
me when they saw I could not pursue them. Who 
is one to trust in this world ? My curses go with you, 
you knaves I" he shouted, shaking his fist at the far- 
distant vessel. " Ha — it is some satisfaction to know 
that none of you know anything of navigation, and 
that you will cast yourselves away to a certainty. 
May every one of you be food for the fish before many 
days are over I" 

No one pitied the old pirate, and he was allowed 
to rave on without interference. 

The frigate tore through the water — the breeze 
was freshening. This was all in her favour. Still 
the British ships were coming up fast ; the leading 
frigate began to fire her bow chasers, but the shot 
fell short. She waited for some time. One fortunate 
shot and the Frenchman would be her prize. The 
forts on the island of Oleron could now be seen 
clearly with the naked eye. The English frigate 
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drew still nearer. Captain Gerardin judged that she 
was nearly within gun-shot. 

^^ Ladies, this quarter-deck is no longer a place for 
you/' he said, addressing Edda, and her mother, and 
the Spanish young lady. *' I regret to drive you from 
it, but I must use the authority of a captain, and 
order you below." 

Mrs. Armjrtage andj her daughter saw that he was 
in earnest,- and prepared to obey. A shot which 
whistled close over the quarter showed the wisdom 
of his order. 

*' Oh, but my father — my father ! will he not come ?" 
exclaimed the daughter of the marquis in the most 
bitter anguish. 

"Your father will do as he thinks fit, Donna 
Julia," said the captain. " I only exert my influence 
where ladies are concerned. Spain is at present united 
ta England. He cannot be called on to fight." 

" And you. Captain Alvarez, you are a Spaniard. 
Why unite with the enemies of Spain?" 
■ "Spain disinherited me," he answered, turning 
away. " But, ladies, hasten below, there is no time to 
be lost." 

Another shot came whistling by and cut short all 
further conversation. 
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The captain now ordered a couple of long brass 
guns to be run out aft to return the compliment the 
English were paying him. They were served well, 
and the nearer the enemy approached the more 
eflfective they became. At length a shot struck the 
taffirail^ and glancing along the bulwarks sent the 
splinters flying about the deck. The marquis turned 
pale. 

" It is my duty to go and look after the safety of 
my daughter," he observed, diving rapidly below. 

" I am not a belligerent, and if I am wounded I 
cannot attend to the spiritual affairs of the dying," 
said Father Mendez, following his patron. 

** It matters little what becomes of me, since all 
my worldly possessions are on board the craft those 
scoundrels are carrying off," remarked Don Taoon, as 
he sulkily walked the deck. 

Colonel Armytage kept his post on the deck, eyeing 
the English ships. 

*' It would be wiser for you, sir, to go below," said 
the captain. "We shall be hotly engaged soon, 
and there is no reason why you should expose your 
life." 

" I have never avoided danger in whatever form it 
has presented itself," answered the colonel, haughtily. 
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I do not feel disposed to show on the present occasion 

that I have a faint heart" 

" As you like, colonel," said the captain, shrugging 
his shoulders. " It is an odd fancy some men have 
for making targets of their heads." 

The shots now came with greater rapidity on board 
the frigate. Her sails had several holes in them, and 
some of her standing as well as of her running rigging 
had been cut away. Still, only one of the chasing 
ships was near enough to fire, but the other two were 
coming up fast. The brave captain looked at his foes, 
and then at the friendly forts. 

" We shall still escape from them," he observed to 
his lieutenant. " But one of these shots may any 
moment cut short my career. Should I fall, fight the 
ship to the last. And, AKonae, remember — Colonel 
Armytage and Father Mendez know alL" 

The French frigate was drawing in closer and 
closer to the fort. Suddenly one of the guns from it 
sent a shot flying past her towards her enemy. 
Several followed. The French garrison had got the 
range. Still, the Englishman did not give up the 
pursuit A fortunate shot might enable him to bring 
the enemy to closer action. At length, however, a 
shot from the fort carried away his foretop-gallant- 
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mast, another might do still farther damage ; and as it 
would have been extreme rashness to continue the 
pursuit further, he hauled his wind and made the 
best of his way out of the range of the guns of the 
forts, while the French frigate came to an anchor safe 
under their shelter near several line-of-battle ships 
and frigates. 

No sooner had the sails been furled than Captain 
Tacon came aft and begged at once to be taken to the 
admiral 

" I told you that I was coming to give important 
information," he said coolly. " I prefer giving it to the 
admiral, who has the power to reward me as I deserve." 

The captain had nothing whatever to say against 
this, and accordingly conducted him on board the 
flag-ship. The old pirate then gave the information 
that the English had resolved to attempt the destruc- 
tion of the French fleet by fire-ships ; and, as a proof, 
exhibited the plan which he had abstracted from Lord 
Claymore's cabin. 

*'I will consider the information you have brought 
me, and judge of the probability of its correctness," 
answered the admiral. '' You shall, according as it is 
found to be correct, receive your reward. Take him 
on board again Captain Gerardin, and see that he 
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does not escape. He will probably be equally ready 
to inform the British government, if he has the oppor- 
tunity, of what we are about." 

Tacon looked not over well pleased : he well knew 
that expostulation would be useless. 

'^The fates are against me, and I am truly an un- 
fortunate and much-to-be pitied man,*' he muttered, 
as he was led away. 

CaptaiQ Qerardin took him back on board the 
frigate, and, to prevent the possibility of his escaping, 
put him into irons. "A hard necessity, friend 
Tacon," he remarked ; '* but necessity often compels 
us to perform unpleasant acts." 

" Ah, yes, it is my unfortunate fate ! I am truly 
much to be commiserated," answered the old pirate. 
" Now there is the marquis, up there, in your cabin. 
He is a much greater scoundrel than I am, and yet 
rank and wealth are his lot" 

" Oh I we have a bonne-bouche prepared for him, 
which he may not relish much more than you do 
those manacles on your legs," remarked the captain, 
as he left the worthy Tacon to his solitary reflections. 

The French admiral, meantime, paid much more 
attention to the information he had received, than he 
was willing to acknowledge he should do. It corro- 
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borated what he had received from other quarters, 
and he instantly issued orders to prepare for the ex- 
pected attack. Lord Gambier's squadron had for 
some time been cruizing off the coast, and it was con- 
sidered a wonder that Captain Gerardin's frigate had 
got safe into harbour. 

Meantime the prisoners, for so they were, though 
treated more as friends and passengers, were detained 
on board. The preparations for the attack were con- 
cluded, and the French were convinced that it could 
not succeed. It was now the common subject of con- 
versation ; and Edda heard that Lord Claymore was 
about to take an active part in the operation, and, of 
course, supposing that Bonald Morton was still with 
him, she felt sure that he would likewise be engaged, 
and would be foremost wherever danger was to be en- 
countered. Never had she passed a time of suspense 
so painful. It was shared, however, in a great degree, 
by her mother and by Donna Julia. She was be- 
coming much interested in the young Spanish girl, 
though she could not entirely make out her character. 
At all events she was warm-hearted and enthusiastic, 
but though gentle in her manners, she seemed more 
inclined to resent an injury than to forgive it. Still 
she was very different to her father, for whom Edda 
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had conceived a great dislike. No one, indeed, liked 
him. Her father kept studiously aloof from his 
society, and even Father Mendez rarely or never spoke 
to hinL Edda's chief annoyance arose £rom the at- 
tentions paid her by Alfonse Gerardin. They had 
become more frequent, and he was far more confident 
in his manner than he had ever before been. How 
to treat him under the present circnmstances she could 
not tell. The cabin was no sanctuary to her. He 
entered it at all times with perfect freedom, and 
evidently with the captain's sanction; 

One day believing that he was on duty on deck, 
where the rest of the party were assembled, she 
remained in the cabin to read. She was seated on 
a sofa, and had succeeded in fixing her attention 
on the book, when the door opened, and on looking 
up she saw Lieutenant Gerardin approaching her. 
She let her eyes again drop on the page before 
her, but not a word could she read. He sat down 
by her side, and before she was aware of it had 
grasped her hand. 

" Hear me, Edda 1" he exclaimed with vehemence, 
" I can exist no longer in the state of uncertainty 
I have endured for so many years. From the first 
moment I saw you, I loved you. You know it. 
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My love was sincere, faithful, disinterested. I am 
not a mere adventurer, as you may suppose. My 
birth is equal, if not superior to yours. Bank and 
wealth will be mine. All I offer to lay at your feet. 
You doubt my words. The means of proving my 
claims have only lately in the most wonderful way 
been placed in the power of my guardian and pro- 
tector, Pedro Alvarez, whom you know as Pierre 
Gerardin, the captain of the ship. Let me have 
the satisfaction of telling you, dear Edda, that I 
am your cousin, the long-lost son of Donna HUda 
Escalante." 

Edda looked incredulously in his face, and endea- 
voured to withdraw her hand ; she suspected that he 
had by some means become acquainted with her 
family history, and having concocted a story was 
practising on her simplicity. 

'* I tell you the solemn truth. Why do you doubt 
me ?" he exclaimed almost fiercely. " You have surely 
often heard how a child was carried away by pirates 
from Lunnasting, and that no tidings had ever been 
gained of him. I was that child. The chief of the 
band, Tacon, is a prisoner on board this ship. For 
the sake of obtaining his liberty, he will be ready to 
acknowledge his part in the transaction. I was 
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rescued firom his power by my father's faithful lieu- 
tenant and my constant friend and guardian Pedro 
Alvarez. He had no means of getting to Shetland, 
nor could he return to Spain. After wandering about 
in many parts of the world, taking me with him, he 
repaired to France, then at war with England. He 
sent to Shetland, and from the answer he received, he 
believed that my mother was dead. He fancied that, 
even should he be able to get there, my claims would not 
be acknowledged, and he determined, therefore, till 
peace was restored not to make the attempt. My father, 
as you may have heard, would have succeeded to the 
title of the Marquis de Medea and to a magnificent 
estate. On his death the inheritance became mine ; 
but without proofs of my birth, Pedro Alvarez himself 
being unable to return to Spain, how could he hope to 
succeed in'obtaining for me my rights? He had care- 
fully abstained from teUing me the secret of my birth, 
and I fully believed that I was his son. I have been 
brought up as a Frenchman, and as a Frenchman I 
have always felt and acted. To support the honour 
and glory of our great Emperor has always been my 
ambition and aim ; though he may meet with reverses 
he must succeed in the end — I am sure of that as I 
am of my own existence. Spain, which has foolishly 
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abandoned him, will again be brought under his 
power, and through his means I feel sure that I shall 
some day obtain my father's inheritance. You look in- 
credulous, lady. Proud England, too, will be humbled, 
and France and all who adhere to her will be trium- 
phant. Those glorious days, when France will rule the 
world, will soon arrive, sweet Edda; and I ask you to 
share with one who loves you with devotion and ten- 
derness unsurpassed, the wealth and rank which will 
then be his. 

" I thank you. Monsieur Gerardin, from my heart, 
I do, for your sentiments towards me," she answered 
in a gentle tone. " But be assured that I cannot re- 
turn them. To be frank with you, my heart is given to 
another. To you I can only be a cousin, a friend, 
and well-wisher. You will, I feel sure, find many 
girls whose hearts are disengaged, who will love you 
for yourself, and not for the wealth and rank which 
I hope may be yours." 

"My friend and well-wisher 1" he exclaimed, 
starting up and walking about the cabin. *' Those 
are cold words to address to one who loves you as 
I have done. You tell me that you love another. 
He shall pay the penalty of interfering with me. 
I knew that he was my rival. He has escaped me 
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often, but th6 next time we meet we will not part 
till one has fallen." 

He continued pacing up and down before her ; and 
stamping furiously on the deck, he exclaimed — " Thus 
will I trample all my enemies under my feet ! Ay, 
little does that usurping kinsman of mine dream 
what I prepared for him. I have him in my power, 
and I will take good care to exercise that power. He 
lives on under the belief that he is the owner of broad 
lands and wealth unbounded, and it is a pleasure to 
watch him as he paces the deck, and to know that 
I, all the time, am the true marquis, and that he is 
the impostor. Ah, cousin Eddal you supposed me 
a quiet, gentlemanly young lieutenant of marine. 
You now know who I am, and what I am. I 
am one not to be trifled with — not to be opposed 
with impunity. You would have thought me a 
person of importance if I were simply the inheri- 
tor of the castle and the estates of Lunnasting 
— ^those estates which would have been yours had 
I not appeared. Without them, remember, you 
will be reduced to poverty — the most complete 
poverty — your father confesses as much. Let that 
weigh with you. Your love I shall gain ere long. I 
fear not on that point. Come, cousin, be mine — 
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be mine. Neither heaven nor earth shall keep you 
from me !" 

He rushed towards her and endeavoured to grasp 
her hand. She shrunk from him with dread, for there 
was a 'glare in^his eye and a wildness in his look 
which suggested the horrible idea that he was attacked 
with insanity. She looked round with the intention 
of escaping from the cabin, when the door opened 
and Donna Julia entered. Heman was calm in an 
instant, and, bowing to the Spanish lady, he said in 
English — " Cousin, soothe that poor girl. The blow 
that I have to strike will be terrible indeed to her." 

He disappeared as he spoke. He hurried on deck. 
His great anxiety was now to bring the marquis, 
Tacon, Father Mendez, and Pedro Alvarez together, 
before Colonel Armytage, that the whole chain of 
evidence might be clearly exhibited to him. He was 
about to propose this to his captaia, when a gun was 
fired from the flag-ship, and the signal was seen 
flying, for the first lieutenants and four boats from 
every ship to come alongside. 

Heman hurried off in obedience to orders. When 
he got on board the flag-ship he found that a number 
of vessels which had been seen joining the English 
fleet, then at anchor about six miles off, were supposed 
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to be fire-ships, and that an immediate attack from 
them was apprehended. 

The fleet of boats was to be on the watch near the 
boom, to attack any English boats which might ap- 
proach, or to tow the fire-ships clear of the men- 
of-war. 

. The night was of pitchy darkness when the fiotilla 
of French boats started on their perilous expedition. 
Long they watched, every moment expecting to see 
the flames from the fire-ships bursting forth close to 
them, or to be engaged in a deadly conflict with the 
English boats. 

"Hark!" said Hernan to the midshipman by his 
side ; " I hear the sound of oars. Ah, there is a 
boat ! What boat is that ?" he asked, in a loud voice. 
Little did he dream who was in that boat, that his 
hated rival was almost within his power. The French 
boats gave chase. There could be but little doubt 
that the English boat had been in the midst of them. 
Many a loud oath was sent after her, but she flew 
faster than they or their oaths, and the flotilla re- 
turned discomfited to their stations at the boom. 
Thus the night passed away. The general opinion was, 
that after all they had little to fear from the threat- 
ened fire-ships. 
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CHAPTER XL 

The night passed off without any attack on the 
French fleet from the British fire-ships. Pedro 
Alvarez, or rather Captain Gerardin, offered to land 
Colonel Armytage on his parole with his faniily and 
Donna Julia, so that they might remain in a place of 
safety in case of threatened danger ; but the colonel, 
with his characteristic obstinacy, declined the favour, 
saying, that he felt himself in perfect safety on board 
the frigate. It must be said that the general opinion 
among the French officers was, that the English 
would not attack them, while he, accustomed to hold 
the navy somewhat in contempt, persuaded himself 
that they would not dare to make the attempt 

The evening had passed much as others had done. 
Edda enjoyed it the more that Heman was absent. 
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The captain, as he had been accustomed, brought his 
guitar into the cabin, and played and sang a number 
of Spanish airs, and persuaded Donna Julia to do the 
same. Father Mendez, as he well could when he 
had the will, made himself very agreeable by de- 
scribing many places he had visited, and narrating a 
number of anecdotes. Even Colonel Armytage en- 
tered freely into conversation, and he and Father 
Mendez soon became on very friendly terms. The 
marquis was the only person who was in ill temper. 
He sat aloof from the rest of the party, and refused 
all invitations to join in the conversation. The truth 
was, he had begun to suspect that Pedro Alvarez 
and Father Mendez were plotting against him. He 
felt himself in the power of Tacon, whom he knew 
would give them all the information they required, 
while he looked with a suspicious eye on the young 
lieutenant, whose likeness to Don Heman Escalante 
had forcibly struck him. His daughter only fancied 
that he was unhappy at being a prisoner ; but as she 
was in very pleasant society, and was treated with all 
courtesy and kindness, she had no cause to complain. 

Some of the other o£Scers of the ship came in 

cards were introduced, and the marquis was tempted 
to play. Colonel Armytage joined him. It was a 
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somewhat incongruous collection of people. With 
music and conversation the evening passed rapidly 
away, and the party continued together till a much 
later hour than usual. 

The captain handed his guitar to Donna Julia with 
a gallant bow. 

** One more song, sweet lady," he said. " It is 
seldom we seamen enjoy the delightful harmony you 
have aflForded us this evening." 

Donna Julia took the instrument, and running her 
fingers over the cords commenced a low and plaintive 
air Her voice was sweet, but not strong, though it 
was sufficient to fill the cabin, and to rivet the atten- 
tion of all present. The air was sad and plaintive* 
and from the pathos with which she sung, it showed 
too clearly her own feelings. It is wonderful how 
music unlocks the heart, and melts the long pent-up 
stream. Not a sound but that sweet voice was heard. 
The seamen on their watch overhead stopped in their 
walk to listen to strains so unusual. Suddenly a 
roar, more terrific than the bursting of a volcano, was 
heard, followed by shrieks, and groans, and cries ; a 
bright light was seen glancing over the water through 
the stem ports ; the ship shook from her keel. The ' 
guitar fell from Donna Julia's hands. Mrs. Army- 
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tage grasped her daughter's arm^ expecting something 
more dreadful to follow, and believing that the ship 
was about to blow up. The gentlemen started i to 
their feet ; the officers rushed out of the cabia The 
scene which met their view was sufficient to inspire 
the stoutest heart with fear. Directly ahead, and 
rushing towards them, was a vast fiery mass, furiously 
darting forth flames, sufficient, should it reach* her, 
to wrap the frigate in a destructive embrace. At the 
same time, from out of this floating volcano, shot 
forth red-hot missiles, which fell in destructive 
showers on her decks. The crew in dismay, were 
running for shelter below, till their captain's voice 
was heard high above the din, calling on them to act 
like men, and to endeavour to save the ship, by 
throwing overboard their dangerous visitors. 

The remaining boats were then ordered to be 
lowered to tow aside the burning mass, now close at 
hand. But who would venture to approach it ? 

" Alfonso would have attempted it!" exclaimed the 
captain, but not an officer moved. Certain destniction 
would be their doom. 

"I then must go myself: who will follow meT 
cried the captain. 

Numbers of the crew sprang towards the boats. 
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There was" ample light to see what was to be done. 
At that iostant the flames and sparks darted up 
higher than ever, and then, as if it were the work of 
magic, there was total darkness ; the explosion vessel 
had sunk : .the frigate was saved. 

"We must get under weigh," cried the captain. 
"The boom has been shattered. Another vessel 
may strike the same spot with more success, and we 
may not escape her so easily." 

The crew flew aloft to loosen sails. They were 
.jsager to avoid a similar danger to that which had 
almost paralyzed them. Before they were again oflF 
the yards ai\other fearful explosion took place close 
to them, but though numerous fiery fragments feU 
. on board, few were hurt. Had they not been aloft 
many more would have suffered. The cable was 
slipped, and the frigate now began to move through 
the water. 

On hearing the second explosion, the remaining 
occupants of the cabin rushed up on deck. Colonel 
Armytage was the least agitated, but even he did not 
attempt to quiet the alarm of his wife and daughter. 
Father Mendez trembled like an aspen leaf. The 
usual calmness of his exterior had disappeared. The 
danger which threatened was strange, incomprehen- 
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Bible. So occupied were the oflScers and crew that 
none of the party were observed. The spectacle 
which soon after met their sight was not calculated to 
allay their terror. 

For a few minutes all was again darkness, and 
then rapidly, one after the other, masses of flame 
burst forth from the surface of the ocean, hurrying 
towards them. As they approached, the sails and 
rigging of large vessels were seen amid the flames. 
No human beings could have stood on those decks ; 
but yet onward came, rushing impetuously, the burn- 
ing fleet. They were the much dreaded fire-ships. 
On they came. The boom had beei^ forced. By 
what power could they be resisted ? 

The French ships opened their fire on them, and 
shot were flying about among friends and foes, increas- 
ing the confusion and dismay. Still the fire-ships sailed 
on, intent on their mission of destruction. Now a line- 
of-battle ship was grappled. For long her gallant 
crew in vain sacrificed tbeir lives in the attempt to 
free her from the fire-ship's deadly embrace. The 
cables were cut, and both together drifted away to 
leeward. And now dismay seized nearly all the 
French officers and crews. Simultaneously the cables 
were slipped, and they endeavoured to avoid the 
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threatened danger by flight. Some effected their 
escape, but others were overtaken by the fire-ships 
and were seen surrounded by flames. The frigate 
had been kept under weigh, firing sometimes at the 
fire-ships as they sailed by, and at others at boats 
which were supposed to be English. As the fire 
reached the guns of the burning ships they were dis- 
charged right and left, and a whole broadside was 
poured into the frigate. It was blowing strong — ^a 
shot struck her, foremast, and with all its top hamper 
away it went over the side, carrying the maintopmast 
with it. The frigate luffed up into the wind and 
became unmanageable. A fire-ship was approaching. 
On it came. It got entangled in the wreck of the 
mast, and soon the frigate herself was wrappedMn 
flames. 

Edda saw and comprehended the danger. '*0h, 
mother, we will die together 1" she exclaimed, for she 
saw no hope of escape. 

The crew, led by their captain, made many gallant 
attempts to cut clear the wreck and the fire-ships, 
but each time the fierce heat of ^the flames drove 
them back again. Still they persevered. They all 
saw that, with the few boats they had remaining, un- 
less the flames were subdued they must be destroyed 
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From the rest of the squadron they could expect no 

help ; some of the ships were seeking safety in flight, 

others were in a like predicament as themselves. The 

French officers exerted themselves heroically. Again 

and again they led their men up among the flames, 

where many, as with axes in hand they cut away at 

the spars or ropes, lost their hold and fell headlong 

into the burning mass, or were suffocated by the 

smoke. Many were precipitated into the water ; and 
their shrieks were heard as they struggled vainly in 

their endeavour to reach the burning frigate driving 
away before them. Even at that moment the brave 
Pedro Alvarez did not forget his passengers. He had 
done all that a man could do to save the ship, but he 
believed that his efforts would prove fruitless. He 
now thought of the means of saving his friends. He 
was hurrying to the cabin when he perceived them 
grouped together on the deck. The three ladies 
stood, not shrieking nor giving way to fear, but calm 
and collected, waiting till they received directions 
what to do. Colonel Armytage, with the marquis and 
Father Mendez, were endeavouring to shield them 
from the sparks which flew thickly around and 
threatened to ignite their dresses. The colonel 
looked up and saw that the flames were rapidly 
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gaining on the ship. He was not altogether so 
stubborn and selfish as not to wish to preserve the 
lives of his wife and daughter. The awful scene made 
him also more kind and gentle than usual. 

'' Edda — wife, daughter, we must get you into the 
boats," he said. " Donna Julia, and her father, and 
the priest will accompany us. I must obtain assist- 
tance from some of the crew." 

"The boats — the boats!" shouted the captain, 
rushing now to one side of the ship— now to the 
other : they were gone ! 

Some of the dastards among the crew, in selfish 
haste to save themselves, had leaped into them and 
pulled away. 

Where all this time was the first-lieutenant of the 
ship ? He with his boats had not returned ; what 

had become of him no one could tell. He might 
have missed the frigate, and gone in another direc- 
tion, or might have been captured by the English. 
Secretly, Pedro Alvarez hoped that this might be 
the case, for whatever his adopted son, who had 
always been brought up as a Frenchman, might think 
on the subject, he had begun to wish that he could 
be engaged in fighting the battles of his native 
country, instead of those of her enemies and oppressors. 
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Thmking of Heman reminded him of his prisoner 
and the old pirate Tacon. To his adopted son the 
old man's life was of the greatest importance. 
Should he be destroyed one chief witness of his 
identity would be lost. He hurried below to release 
him. He was only just in time to save him from 
suffocation, for the smoke was alrea.dy finding its 
way along the decks. He had found the armourer on 
his way, and ordering him to knock off the prisoner's 
fetters, he dragged him up, and placed him close to 
Colonel Armytage. 

" Much depends on his safety : keep your eye on 
him, sir," he said, 

A terrible idea occurred to him. The magazine 
had not been drowned. Should it not be done all 
on board might be blown to destruction. It was a 
work of awful danger, for a spark might fly in before 
the powder was destroyed, and produce the dreaded 
catastrophe. He gave the necessary orders, and then 
devoted himself to other endeavours to save the lives 
of some of those on board. That all could be saved, 
he knew was impossible. 

For some time longer, efforts were made to clear 
the fire-ship, and while some of the crew were thus 
employed, others under the captain's superintendence 
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were endeavouring to form a raft, but at length the 
flames seemed resolved to claim their victim. And 
now a scene of the wildest confusion ensued. Many 
who had hitherto been exerting themselves manfully 
abandoned all hope; some threw themselves over- 
board, others rushed below to the spirit-store, hoping 
to reach it before the fire had gained possession of 
the hold. Some rushed aft, imploring the captain to 
save them, and shouting loudly for boats to come to 
their assistance. No one among that multitude of 
rough men stood so calm and resigned as Mrs. Army- 
tage and her daughter. Donna Julia was scarcely 
less so ; but her hands were clasped firmly, and 
every now and then she moved a few paces with 
rapid steps up and down the deck, regardless of the 
sparks which fell around her. Edda stood motion- 
less, with her head turned away from the flames, and 
her eye ranging with undefined hope seaward, over the 
water, 

** There are boats coming !-^boats ! boats !" was the 
cry. 

A shout was raised by the remainder of the crew 
clustered on the quarter-deck. 

'^Lieutenant Qerardin and our comrades have 
arrived," 
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The crew began to rush to the sides to throw 
themselves into the boats, but a warning cry was 
raised in English, "Keep back, or we pull away!" 
One boat however dashed alongside. Ropes were 
hove to the people in her by the captain and others, 
and an officer climbed up on board, and instead of 
Alfonso Gerardin, whom she expected, Edda beheld, 
to her unspeakable joy, Bonald Morton. The bright 
glare revealed her to him. He did not look to see 
who else was there. He knew her in a moment. 
He asked not how she came there, but clasping her 
in his arms he carried her to the side of the vessel. 

*'0 Ronald, my mother!" she exclaimed. 

Several persons had followed him. 

"I'll look after her, miss," said Job Truefitt, 
taking up Mrs. Armytage with as much ease as if she 
had been a child, and accompanying hifi chief. An 
officer — ^it was Glover — who had got on board from 
one of the other boats, seeing Donna Julia, without a 
word, lifting her in his arms, carried her to the ship's 
side. With the assistance of Pedro Alvarez they 
were lowered safely into the boats. Many of the 
seamen were then about to leap in, but the captain 
drove them back with his sword. 

'' Shame on you ! there are old men and a prieM to 
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be first placed in safety/' he shouted. " Help them 
first, and then think about yourselves." 

Even at that awful moment the men obeyed. The 
marquis and the priest were lowered down, and 
Colonel Armytage followed. As Pedro Alvarez was 
helping him down the side he said in a low voice, 
" Keep an eye on old Tacon, he is even now medi- 
tating how he may escape. I wiU lower him down to 
you." 

The captain then caught hold of Tacon, and without 
much ceremony sent him down after the rest. 

Bonald's boat was now full enough, and he ordered 
the men to shove off and lie on their oars, while the 
other boats took off the remainder of the crew. 

A considerable number of the Frenchmen had been 
taken off the burning ship, when Bonald saw the 
brave captain standing by himself, he having refused 
to quit her till his men were in safety. 

" It were a pity so brave a fellow should be lost," 
said Bonald. 

" Oh, do— do save him !" cried Edda^ who heard 
the remark. '^ He is kind and good as well as brave." 

This was enough ; he once more steered the boat 
towards the burning ship. Just then a burning spar 
fell from aloft. It appeared to strike him, for he 
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disappeared. A groan escaped all who saw the 
accident. 

" He may not be killed though, sir/' said Job 
Truefitt. *' If I may 111 look for him." 

Ronald gave him leave. There were numbers of 
ropes hanging over the frigate's quarter. Job swarmed 
up by one of them, and directly after appeared with 
the captain, about whose body he had secured a rope. 
He lowered him down into the boat, and followed 
immediately. Still nimibers of the crew remained. 
Many who had gone below, hearing that there were 
boats alongside, came up with the hopes of escaping. 
When the ah-eady overloaded boats pulled away their 
rage and despair knew no bounds. They were seen 
standing on the hammock-nettings, or in the mizen 
rigging, shaking their fists and uttering the most 
dreadful imprecations on the heads of those who 
they considered were deserting them. As it was, the 
boats were so full that not another person could have 
been received on board with safety. 

Morton gave the order for the boats to pull back to 
the Scorpion. It was heavy work, for there was a 
strong wind and a heavy sea ; but the crews encourag- 
ing each other cheerfully pulled on. 

What joy filled Morton's heart at having been the 
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means of preserving Edda's life and that of her father 
and mother I He did not press her to say much ; but 
a few words explained how they came to be on board 
the French frigate. 

Her feelings were not dissimilar to his. She 
was with him again, and she had no fear for the 
future. 

Pedro Alvarez too was perfectly satisfied with hav- 
ing been taken prisoner when he found from Colonel 
Armytage who was his captor. *'The very man I 
wished to meet," he said to himself. " He will tell me 
where his father is to be found, and Rolf Morton is 
an important witness in proving the claim of my 
poor Heman. Where can he be though ? Probably 
he had gone with the boats to the assistance of 
some of the other ships, and was not aware of our 
danger." 

Just before daylight the boats reached the Scorpion. 
The ladies were carried below to obtain that rest they 
so much required, and Bonald accommodated the rest 
of the party as well as he could. 

Pedro Alvarez at once went up to him and claimed 
his acquaintance. "I wish to tell you of circum- 
stances with which it is important you should be 
acquainted without delay," he said. " 1 know that you 
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have every reason to be interested in Donna Hilda 
Escalante^ known as the Lady of Lunnasting." 

Ronald was all attention. He knew how really 
interested Mrs. Armytage was in aU concerning her 
unhappy sister, while he was most anxious to show 
his gratitude by serving her. 

Pedro Alvarez then explained who he himself was, 
and told his astonished hearer that the pirate Tacon, 
whom he had on board, was the very man who had 
carried off Hilda's child, which child had been rescued 
and brought up by him. 

" Then the young officer whom I have so often and 
so unexpectedly met, and who appears to have such 
bitter animosity towards me, is no other than Heman 
Escalante, the long-lost son of my kind patroness 
Donna Hilda ?" exclaimed Bonald. 

" Such is the case," said Pedro Alvarez. " He has 
fallen in love with his fair cousin, and he believes that 
you are his rival. He has another reason for disliking 
you, but of that by-and-by. I believe that I can do 
you a service, and certainly you can do me a consider- 
able one. You owe me a good turn, let me tell you ; 
for in consequence of having assisted you to escape, I 
was obliged to take command of a privateer, bound 
for the East Indies, and to make my escape from 
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France. I was wandering about in those seas for 
many years ; but at length, having some friends in 
power, I was reinstated in the French navy. How- 
ever, my heart has never been estranged from Spain. 
She is at peace with England ; and as I now hope 
to see the great object of my existence accomplished 
— ^the son of my old captain established in his rights, 
I purpose throwing oflf my allegiance to France, and 
becoming once more a Spaniard* I have told you all 
this, at a moment so unfitting, because I am anxious 
that you should endeavour to prevent any of the per- 
sons who were on board my frigate from escaping, 
Tacon will certainly make the attempt. He does not 
know of what crimes he may be found guilty, and in- 
stinctively will do what he can to be at liberty." 

In a few words the worthy Pedro also told Ronald 
who the marquis and the old priest were, and he un- 
dertook to do his best to keep a watch on them till 
they had given the evidence required to establish 
young Heman in his rights. 

" Believe me," he added, " I wish him no ill, and 
I would gladly make any sacrifice to see him restored 
to his mother and the possessor of his paternal inheri- 
tance. As to the marquis, I am not surprised at what 
you tell me ; I never liked him when we had him on 
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board the Imperious, while the priest always puzzled 
me. Tacon showed himself to be a most perfect 
rogue, and I suspect will give us no little trouble 
before we can get the required truth out of him. 
However, as it can be proved that he committed an 
act of piracy in attacking a Spanish vessel, I shall 
take the liberty of putting him into irons to prevent 
the chance of his escaping." 

Pedro Alvarez was well satisfied with the arrange- 
ments made by Morton, while the miserable Tacon 
complained bitterly of the hard fate to which he was 
doomed. 

"Oh the malice and cruelty of this world!" he 
exclaimed. " I no sooner get my legs out of one pair 
of irons than I find them clapped into another — 
wretched — ill-used man that I am ! What have I 
done to deserve such a lot ?" 

When daylight returned the effect produced by the 
fire-ships became apparent. The whole French fleet 
lay scattered about in every direction. Some had 
disappeared altogether. They had either sunk or 
effected their escape up the harbour, but the greater 
number lay hard and fast on shore, some so mucH on 
the heel that a few shots from the British ships 
would have knocked holes in their bottoms, and when 
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the tide rose have effectually prevented their again 
floating. 

Soon after daybreak the gallant Lord Claymore, 
the soul and moving spirit of the enterprise, sig- 
nalized to the Admiral that the whole might be de- 
stroyed. For a long time no notice of his signals 
was taken. At length some vessels were sent to 
his assistance, but much valuable time was lost, 
and several of the French ships, by throwing over- 
board their stores and guns, floated and got higher up 
the harbour. 

When the British squadron did get into action they 
performed their work effectually, and four line-of- 
battle ships and a fifty-gun ship were taken, two of 
which were at once destroyed. The other two were 
not set on fire till night, when a panic seized the 
French crews, who believed them to be more fire-ships, 
and then some again cut their cables and endeavoured 
to escape up the harbour, while one captain and his 
ship's company abandoned their ship altogether. One 
man only was left on board, who by his bravery and 
presence of mind prevented her from becoming a prize 
to an English midshipman and his boat's crew. When 
the boat pulled up he hailed in a loud voice, ordering 
her to keep off, and having a number of marines' 
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muskets ready, he fired them one after the other with 
such rapidity that the midshipman of course fully 
believed that a considerable part of the crew were 
still on board. 

The next day some fresh fire-ships were fitted for 
the purpose of destroying the enemy's ships on shore, 
which could not otherwise be got at The wind was 
however unfavourable, and the enterprise was ulti- 
mately abandoned. 

Bonald's own ship was not engaged in these opera- 
tions, and he perhaps was secretly not sorry to avoid 
the risk his passengers would have run had she been 
. so. He however accompanied Lord Claymore, and 
assisted in capturing the line-of-battle ships and in 
removing the prisoners. He made all the inquiries he 
could fi'om the prisoners for Alfonse Gerardin, but 
not a word could he hear of him, and he began to 
fear that he must have been killed. 

" Poor Heman !" he said to himself. " It will be sad 
if such is your fate at the very moment that there is 
a prospect of your being restored to your name and 
station." 

Directly after this Lord Claymore returned to 
England, and the Scorpion was also ordered homa 

Although most of the prisoners taken from the 
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burning frigate were removed, on Morton's application 
Pedro Alvarez was allowed to remain on board the 
corvette. He kept likewise that worthy — Tecon — as 
he felt sure if he did not he should never see him 
again. Colonel Armytage behaved much more cour- 
teously to Eonald than he had formerly done, but still 
there was more stiffness in his manner than was 
pleasant ; and in his presence his wife and daughter 
appeared restrained and uneasy, as if he had laid 
injunctions on them which they would gladly have 
broken through. 

The day after the marquis got on board he was 
seized with a severe illness, brought on by the 
anxiety and alarm which he had experienced. The 
surgeon pronounced it to be very dangerous. Glover 
had given up his cabin to him, and now assisted 
poor Donna Julia in tending him, which he did with 
the greatest devotion. 

The Scorpion had a quick passage to Plymouth, 
where Colonel Armytage and his family went on shore. 

Edda's last words to Ronald were : " We must 
live in hope. My father may compel me to remain 
single, as I will not marry in opposition to his wishes ; 
but at the same time I will marry no one but you." 

What more could a lover wisely desire ? 
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" Hope has borne me up hitherto. It will, I trust, 
continue to sustain me," answered Ronald, as, having 
escorted, her and her parents on shore, he was com- 
pelled to return on board. 

The marquis continued too ill to be moved, and 
Father Mendez claimed the right as his confessor 
of remaining with him. To this Morton had no 
objection, especially as the priest interfered with no 
one, and made himself a very agreeable companion. 
Bonald was doubting how to dispose of Pedro Alvarez, 
for whom he had begun to feel much regard. He 
was very unwilling to send him on shore, where he 
would have been committed to prison. While he 
was thus uncertain how to act, he received orders 
to fill up with provisions and stores, and to proceed 
to the north seas for a summer cruise. For this 
he was not sorry, for though he would have preferred 
being more actively engaged in the Channel it gave 
him the prospect of visiting Shetland. He had 
written to his father as soon as he reached England 
and told him everything that occurred. It would 
now be impossible for him to know what steps he 
might think fit to take till he could meet him in 
Shetland. He thought over the matter with regard 
to Pedro Alvarez, and thinking it probable that he 
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would not be inquired for, he offered to allow him 
to remain on board as his guest> on receiving his 
parole that he would not escape. This he of course 
at once gave, as he was himseK very anxious to visit 
Shetland that he might communicate with Sir Marcus 
Wardhill and Hilda, in order to arrange the proofs 
necessary for Herman to establish his claims. 

The marquis, as he lay on his sick bed, little 
dreamed of the probable result of his plots and 
contrivances, and of the reverse of fortune preparing 
for him. 

Pedro Alvarez had clearly explained all his plans to 
Bonald. 

"I will, my friend, help you to the utmost to do 
justice to the wronged ; and scarcely any event will 
^ve me greater satisfaction than seeing Donna Hilda 
Escalante recover her son," said Morton ; " but I 
fear that by so doing I shall make a mortal enemy of 
Colonel Armytage, who would otherwise succeed to 
the Lunnasting property; and I shall deprive his 
daughter of the fortune which would fall to her." 

Pedro Alvarez looked at him hard. 

"Should Heman Escalante ever succeed to the 
Lunnasting property, I can answer for it that Miss 
Armytage will not be the sufferer," he answered. 
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The remark shot a pang through Bonald's heart. 
'^ Should Heman become owner of Lunnasting, and a 
Spanish marquis, what pressure will Colonel Army- 
tage bring to bear to compel Edda to break her pro- 
mises to me, and to unite herself to him. It was of 
that the Spaniard was thinking. But no ; I have heard 
and read of the falsehood and faithlessness of women, 
but I will not believe that Edda Armytage could by 
any possibility be guilty of such treachery : the very 
thought is dishonouring to her. Did I think that 
such a union would tend to her happiness, I would 
release her from her promise; but I feel sure it 
would not No, no 1 wealth and rank would not 
bribe her. She loves me. What pride and happi- 
ness to know that I am loved for myself, and myself 
alone! Should I be deceived, life in future will 
indeed be a blank." 



— I 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Hilda Wabdhill, or rather Donna Hilda Escalante^ 
was to be seen in her turret chamber in the same 
spot, and ahnost in the same position, as when first 
in her youth and glorious beauty she was introduced 
to the reader. Tears had dimmed and changed that 
beauty, but had not altogether destroyed it ; and as 
she now sat habited in black, her complexion pure 
as alabaster, and her light hair braided over her fore- 
head, which was bowed down over a volume of huge 
dimensions, she presented a subject which a painter 
would have delighted to portray. 

She leaned back in her chair, and pressing her 
hand on her brow, exclaimed, "In vain have I 
studied to ascertain how, or in what guise, he will 
return. I demand an answer, but the oracles cruelly 
refuse to reply. Oh that I had the potent secret by 
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which I could compel an answer : and that the dark 
veil which hides the future might be torn aside to 
disclose the view I long to see ! Yet of one thing I 
- am certain — the time cannot be far distant ; of this 
many significant events have warned me. The return 
of Bolf Morton after so long an absence is strange ; 
my father's illness and his strong desire to see my 
sister Edda once more, and her daughter, who they 
tell me is lovely as she was. The old man's illness 
willy I doubt not, induce that stem English colonel 
to come down that he may secure some share of his 
wealth. He dreams not that my Heman will return 
some day to claim his own, and prevent poor Ed da's 
daughter from becoming the Lady of Lunnasting, as 
they now believe she will be." 

Her hand slowly dropped from her brow and she 
gazed forth on the ocean. 

" What — what is yonder object ? Is it a phantom of 
the brain or a reality?" she exclaimed, rising from 
her seat, and pointing towards the south-west. 
"See, there — ^there at the very spot where that 
beautiful ship first appeared, which the cruel ocean 
dashed to fragments on these rocks of Shetland, 
floats her counterpart. Can it be her — the St. Cecilia 
herself? Is all that has passed for these long years a 
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dream ? No, no ; it has been too real, too palpable^ 
too full of pain, and sorrow, and hope deferred, to be a 
dream. Tet, what is that ?— a ship, come to mock me^ 
as others have done ; first io raise my hopes that my 
long-lost son is on board, and again as bitterly to dis- 
appoint them." 

" Yes, cousin ; that is a ship, and a very fine ship, 
too; a British man-of-war, I judge, by the ensign 
which floats proudly at her peak," said a voice behind 
her. 

Hilda turned quickly round, and an angry frown 
rose on her brow as she saw Lawrence Brindister, who 
had entered just as she had discovered the strange 
ship. He shuffled up to the window, with a pecu- 
liar gait partly caused by the size of his shoes. His 
appearance, as he advanced in age, had become more 
grotesque. He wore a gay-flowered waistcoat, with 
knee breeches, and huge silver buckles on his shoes. 
His coat, which was much too large for his now 
shrunken figure, was trimmed with gold lace in a 
style already long gone out of fashion. His grey 
eyes looked larger and rounder than ever, while his 
hair, which had become perfectly white, was cropped 
short, and stood on end like the quiUs of an irritated 
porcupine. 
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" Yes, cousin, that is a ship I wot, for I have been 
looking at her for an hour past through the telescope, 
and from the way she is standing I judge that she is 
bound in here and will bring up in Eastling Sound. 
May her fate be happier than that of another ship 
which once brought up there 1" 
. The expression of Hilda's countenance might have 
moved a heart of stone, but Lawrence either did not 
understand, or took pleasure in inflicting pain, totally 
unaware, however, of its extent. 

'* Why comes she here, I wonder ?" he continued. 
** Once upon a time, I would have gone to ascertain, 
but my old arms can now scarcely paddle a boat 
across the voe, and were I to attempt to go, and the 
tide catch me, I might be swept helplessly out to sea. 
It might not be a bad ending for the puir auld daft 
bodie, you'll be saying, cousin, and a wonder it had 
never happened before. But I've some work to do 
before that time, Hilda. We are all bom into the 
world to accomplish some act, great or small, as the 
case may be and our wits will allow. 'Tis a fact a 
fool knows, but wise men are apt to forget. My work's 
not done yet. * The prince will hae his ain again ! 
The prince will hae his ain again !' and before long, 
too, let me tell you, cousin." 
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" Lawrence, what is the import of those words ?" 
exclaimed Hilda, vehemently, grasping his arm as she 
spoke; "for years past you have uttered them. I 
adjure you, tell me what you mean.'' 

''Cousin, I am but a puir fule," answered 
Laurence, looking calmly into her face ; '' fules speak 
mony things without meaning, ye ken." 

HUda looked steadfastly in his face, and he re- 
turned her gaze with an expression so unmoved and 
idiotic that she saw it was hopeless to expect a 
satisfactory reply. 

They were standing close to the window as she 
turned from him ; her glance once more ranged over 
the ocean. Again she stopped and gazed ; Lawrence 
watched the direction of her eyes. 

" Ha, ha, cousin ! you have discovered the other 
craft, have you ? Who comes in her, think you ? Guests 
are expected at the castle, I understand, and some at 
the cottage, if so you choose to designate my friend 
Bolf Morton's abode ; sages learned in the law coming 
to investigate a knotty subject, to unravel a long-con- 
tinued mystery. Curious if they come together, but 
not surprising should they have managed to fall out 
on the voyage. We'll hope they have not, for it would 
not be quite becoming, would it, cousin ?" 
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''I understand you not," answered Hilda^ still 
continuing to watch the two vessels. The latter* 
mentioned one was a cutter or smack, such as was 
employed in the summer months to keep up the 
communication hetween the islands and the ports 
of Aberdeen and Leith. She had come apparently 
from Lerwick, and by keeping in shore, which, from 
the moderate depth of water she drew, she was able 
to do, she found a favourable current, and was thus 
making more rapid progress than the corvette. The 
smack, too, was now observed to be steering directly 
for Lunnasting, while the corvette kept in the ofBng 
and was, as far as could be seen, about to enter 
Eastling Sound from the east, or to pass it by alto- 
gether. The smack had got a £ivourable slant of 
wind, and rapidly approached. 

Hilda stood watching her with trembling anxiety. 
Any unusual circumstance agitated her greatly. 
Lawrence was also watching her narrowly.; and 
taking apparently a strange pleasure in so doing. 
More than once she turned her head round to ascer- 
tain if he had gone away, but there he stood grinning 
and pointing at the vessel. At length an idea seemed 
to strike him. 

"Ill be off, and tell Sir Marcus of his coming 
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guests," he exclaimed, shuffling out of the room. 
** He little wots how near at hand they are, and what 
straDge tidings some of them may chance to bring. 
Ho, ho, ho ! you shall reap as you sow ; there's truth 
in that saying. What pleasure or satisfaction has my 
cousin Sir Marcus foimd in the wealth and rank he 
has gained? Evil he did, and evil he has gained. 
There is Edda. She might have been dead for the 
last twenty years or more, for any happiness she has 
been to him ; and poor Hilda has ever been a grief 
and pain. He knows well that if cousin Lawrence is 
daft, his daughter Hilda is little better. Well, I will 
go and tell him about the coming of these gentry 
learned in the law. It will puzzle him sadly ; but it 
is a pleasure to see a wise man perplexed. Ho, ho, 
ho ! ' The prince will hae his ain again !' " 

With these words on his lips he approached the 
door of Sir Marcus's chamber. The old man was 
seated in a large arm-chair, propped up with cushions, 
before a blazing fire. A small table, with a glass and 
some cordial, was by his side, and his feet, which rested 
on a footstool, were thrust into loose slippers, while a 
dressing-robe thrown round him made it appear as if 
he had but just risen. His long white hair drawn 
back, and fastened in a queue behind, exposed his high 
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thin forehead, while his lustreless eyes and fallen ja^vr 
showed that the hand of time was pressing heavily on 
him, and summoning him to conclude his career on 
earth. 

He was sitting alone, without book or newspaper, 
or any means of employing his time, absorbed in his 
own thoughts — a melancholy picture of an unloved, 
unloving old age. He looked up, as Lawrence en- 
tered, without speaking, but the expression which 
passed across his countenance showed that he was 
annoyed at the intrusion. 

*' They're coming, cousin! they're coming!" ex- 
claimed Lawrence, taking no heed of this. **The 
vessel is close in, and they will be on shore soon, even 
before you can send a boat to meet them." 

"Who — who?" asked the old man, rousing up, 
but trembling violently. "Who do you mean, 
Lawrence ?" 

"Colonel Armytage and his wife and daughter, 
whom you sent for, and some gentlemen learned in 
the law, whom you didn't send for, I ween. There'll 
be strange doings at Lunnasting before long, Sir Mar- 
cus : * The prince will hae his ain again, his ain again !' 
the puir fule whom you have tyrannized over for so 
many long years will show that he is no fule after all, 
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oompaxed to some who axe considered wise men. Ho 
ho, ho ! ' The prince will hae his ain again, his ain 
again ! ' " 

The old man bent down his head and hid his face 
in his hands, while Lawrence, shouting and laughing, 
shuffled out of the room. 

Meantime, Hilda had been watching the corvette 
and the smack. What the former was about to do 
still remained doubtful, but the latter continued her 
course till she came to an anchor close in with the 
mouth of the voe. A boat which Hilda recognized 
as belonging to Rolf Morton went out to meet her. 
The smack's own boat was also lowered, and several 
people, among whom were two ladies, embarked in her. 

A tall thin man stepped into Rolfs boat with the 
air of a sailor, and having shaken him warmly by the 
hand, assisted in two other gentlemen in black dresses, 
who showed by their movements that they were far 
from well accustomed to nautical adventure. 

While Rolfs boat proceeded up the voe, the other 
pulled towards the Lunnasting landing-place. Hilda 
would fain have watched the proceedings of the cor- 
vette, but believing that her sister had arrived she 
hurried down to meet her. At first she was about to 
go down to the landing-place, but her courage failed, 
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and she waited in the great hall to receive her guests. 
At last they entered^ ushered in by Lawrence, who 
kept bowing and flourishing his three-cornered hat 
before them in a way which seemed more like 
mockery than respect. 

Colonel Armytage approached Hilda with formal 
respect, but the sisters threw themselves into each 
other's arms, and the younger found vent for her feel* 
ings in a torrent of tears ; but not a drop fell from 
Hilda's eye. Edda stood hesitating for a moment, and 
then threw her arms round her aunt's neck and kissed 
her affectionately. 

'* Oh, may you be more happy than either of us 1" 
was all Hilda said, as she looked at the sweet faoe 
beaming up at her. 

A gentleman followed Colonel Armytage into the 
room. Hilda looked towards him as if to inquire 
who he was. 

" He is Mr. Boland, my legal adviser," said the 
colonel ** I thought it wiser to bring him, in case any 
difficulties should arise about the succession to this 
property." 

"What difficulties can arise? — what doubts are 
there ?" inquired Hilda in an agitated tone." 

" Matters will be explained to you madam, shortly,'* 
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answered Colonel Armytage, suspecting that Hilda 
had not heard of the discovery of her son. 

He was not a man who would have attempted to 
prevent him from obtaining his rights, but he had 
not virtue enough to resist the wish that he might 
after all never appear to claim them. 

The meeting between Sir Marcus Wardhill and his 
once favourite daughter was very painful. He scarcely 
aroused liimself to greet her. 

"You have come a long distance, daughter, and 
have been a long time coming," he said, putting out 
his hand and looking up coldly in her face. "I 
suppose you feared the old man might die and leave 
his wealth elsewhere ; it was that made you come, 
Edda." 

Mrs. Armytage, with her eyes full of tears, stooped 
down and kissed the old man's forehead. "Father, 
no— do not be so cruel as to speak thus," she sobbed 
out. " Money I have never coveted. You sent for 
Colonel Armytage ; you desired us to accompany him, 
and most gladly we came ; but it was to see you, and 
you only, dear father." 

" Ah, so I did — now I recollect," said Sir Marcus. 
" I never loved him and he never loved me, but he is 
a man — he has sense ; he knows the world ; he can 
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role a disorderly household. Go out, all of yon. Let 
him come in ; we have matters to arrange, and no time 
is to be lost Gro, go quickly T 

Colonel Armytage and Mr. Boland, when gam- 
moned, hurried up to the old man's room with due 
alacrity. There was a well-satisfied smile on the 
oolonel's lips as he passed Lawrence in the passage. 
Lawrence ohserved it, and bursting into a loud laugh 
shu£Bed off down-stairs. 

Colonel Armytage and his lawyer were closeted an 
hour or more with Sir Marcus ; and when they came 
out there was a look of satisfaction in the colonel's 
countenance which showed that he bdieyed he had 
attained the object he had in view in coming to see 
his father-in-law. When he soon afterwards met 
his wife he appeared to be in &r better humour than 
she had long known him. 

" Tour feither, my good wife, is a far more reason- 
able man than I expected to find himy^he said, taking 
her hand with an unusually affectionate air. ^'I 
had few or no difficulties with him. He told me, 
what I have long suspected, that your sister Hilda is 
the victim at times of strange hallucinations, that she 
is eccentric always — ^in fact^ that she is totally unable 
to manage this property. He has therefore, in the 
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most sensible way, left it entirely to us, with the pro- 
viso that we make a certain allowance for your sister's 
maintenance. Our daughter therefore becomes the 
heiress of Lunnasting, and as such I feel has a right 
to make as good a match as any girl in the kingdom. 
The property has been well looked after for many 
years, and your father has spent little or nothing* 
A miserly fit, very fortunately for us, seized him, and 
he has been hoarding up his wealth for years past. 
I had no notion he had so inuch." 

" Poor Hilda !" was all Mrs. Armytage said ; she was 
going to add, poor Edda, for she foresaw the grief 
and trouble prepared for her daughter. 

"Why, madam, you do not look pleased at this 
announcement of our good fortune/' said Colonel 
Armytage. 

" How can I, when I know that my poor sister, who 
has so long been mistress here, will ere long find 
herself almost disinherited ?" 

** Nonsensical ideas !" said Colonel Armytage, scorn- 
fully. " Your sister will be as happy as her nature 
will allow her, with her books and abstruse studies, 
which, by all accounts, have turned her brain and un- 
fitted her for every-day life. However, we will not 
discuss the subject. It is settled to my satisfaction, at 
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all events. I am no longer the miserable beggar I was 
two hours ago. By-the-by, what has become of our tall 
friend who accompanied us from Aberdeen? I ex- 
pected to have seen him here. He seemed to be per- 
fectly well acquainted with the state of things here, 
and intimate with those two black-coated gentlemen 
who professed to be ministera From the tone of 
their conversation, and the merry twinkle in their eyes, 
I rather suspected them, to say the truth." 

** A fine-looking old gentleman came off to receive 
them," said Mrs. Armytage. " He is a resident on the 
island. I know no more." 

" It matters not ; I only hope that we shall not have 
to encounter that tall, red-haired young man again," 
observed the colonel. " His manner to me was most 
offensive : he is a sailor, I feel sure, by the way he 
walked the deck. He recognized the sloop of war we 
saw in the oflSng, but when I asked her name he pre- 
tended not to hear my question ; and the look he 
gave me, as he turned round, prevented me from 
again asking it I wonder, though, what has become 
of her ! Some of the people on board the smack 
seemed to think that she might anchor in the sound 
near here. What is the name given to it ?" 

" Eastling Sound," answered Mrs. Armytage ; " we 
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can have a perfect view of it from the eastern tower if 
you like to go there." 

When Colonel and Mrs. Armytage reached the 
tower they found their daughter already there, at- 
tended by Lawrence Brindister, who had placed him- 
self before her that she might rest a telescope on his 
shoulder to look at the corvette which was gliding 
gracefully down Eastling Sound, and shortening sail 
preparatory to coming to an anchor. Edda had not 

heard her parents approach. 

"Yonder seems truly a brave and gallant ship, 
sweet cousin mine," said Lawrence; "you may have 
seen many such in your wandermgs. Can you guess 
her name or whence she comes ?" 

Edda did not answer; she was looking so stead- 
fastly through the glass that she scarcely heard 
him. Lawrence felt the glass trembling on his 
shoulder. 

" Yes, yes — it is the Scorpion !" she exclaimed. 

" And what is there wonderful in the Scorpion, fair 
coz ?" asked Lawrence. 

" Do not you know, cousin Lawrence, that she is 
commanded by a very brave officer, Captain Ronald 
Morton ?" said Edda. 

" That is fortunate, indeed," exclaimed Lawrence, 
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turning round suddenly, and encountering Colonel 
Armytage's gaze fixed on Imn. 

" Why is it fortunate ?" asked the colonel. 

" Because he is, I opine, a very brave officer, as 
your daughter says, good sir," answered Lawrence. 
" But lest you ask a simple fool more questions than 
he can answer wisely, I shall wish you a very good 
morning, brave colonel. And see, yonder ship is 
sending forth her brood. We shall have visitors here 
anon." And away he shuffled down the steps. 

There was a pause of some duration. 

"Remember, Edda," said her father at last, "if 
your conjecture is right, and yonder vessel is com- 
manded by Captain Morton, should he venture here, 
I command you to have no communication with him. 
He is a mere adventurer ; you are heiress of Lunnas- 
ting, and the lands appertaining to it Listen, girl ! 
you will drive me mad if you look so melancholy, 
instead of rejoicing at your good fortune." 

Hilda had been watching the corvette fronj her 
own tower, and seeing a boat leave the ship and 
anproach the landing-place she descended to the hall 
to learn who the strangers were, and to receive them 
should they visit the castle. A note was soon after- 
wards put into her hands, informing her that two 
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old acquaintances had arrived and craved leave to see 
her. 

She desired that they might be admitted, and in 
a short time the stout well-knit figure of Pedro 
Alvarez was seen entering the hall, while by his side 
glided the attenuated form of the priest Father 
Mendez. 

Changed as they were by years, Hilda knew them 
at once. She trembled violently, and it was with 
difficulty she could rise to receive them. 

" You are welcome, old friends," she exclaimed ; 
"but speak — tell me by what wonderful means have 
you reached Lunnasting once more ? What event do 
you come to announce ?" 

*' The father, lady, is a more fitting person than I 
am to tell you,'^ answered Pedro Alvarez. " He has 
more command of the language necessary to convey 
to you the information we possess." 

Hilda again started from the chair into which she 
had sunk, and seizing the priest's arm, she exclaimed, 
" Speak without delay ! You come to tell me of my 
son : yes, is it not so ? He is found ! Speak — speak ! 
where is he ? Why did you not bring him ? Oh ! do 
not mock me !" 

"Lady, we come not to mock you," said the priest, 
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quietly. *' You speak of your son ; he is, we believe, 
alive, and more, that he can be found." 

Hilda clasped her hands in speechless eagerness, 
fixing her eyes intently on the countenance of the 
priest. 

"He can be found, I say ; but at once to save you 
from disappointment I must tell you that he is not 
here. By a wonderful chain of circumstances not 
only has his life been preserved ; but we can without 
doubt prove his identity to satisfy the most rigid 
demands of a court of law." 

The priest's slow mode of speaking did not at all 
satisfy poor Hilda's eagerness. She turned to his 
companion. 

" Tell, Pedro Alvarez, where is he Y' she exclaimed 
" I care not now for the means by which he has been 
preserved. Where can I find him ? When can I see 
him ? You swore to search for him. Did you fulfil 
your promise ? Oh ! bring him to me if you found 
him." 

" Lady, I did fulfil my promise most faithfully, 
and to the service of your son I have devoted my life. 
It may be weeks or months- before you can see him, 
but I have every reason to hope that he is safe at this 
moment in France. But the means were afforded me 
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of coming here, and moreover of producing all the 
existing witnesses necessary to prove the legality of 
his birth in the first place, his identity in the second, 
and his right, if not to the castle and estates of 
Lunnasting, to the rank which his father would have 
held of Marquis de Medea, and the valuable property 
attached to it." 

The hapless mother heaved a deep sigh. 

" All that I doubt not ; but could you not have 
brought him to me ?" she gasped out, as she sunk 
once more back in her seat. 

It was some time before either she or her visitors 
again spoke. At last Father Mendez saw that it 
would be advantageous to her to break the silence. 

"Donna Hilda, I crave your pardon," he said, "but 
I have been charged with a request from the captain 
of yonder ship, one who owns himself to be deeply 
indebted to you in his youth, Ronald Morton. It 
is, that you will give shelter to an old man, who has 
long been ill, and his daughter who has accompanied 
him. I will not tell you the old man's name ; but 
he feels that he has much to ask you to forgive, 
ere he can die in peace. He has not many days 
to live, so you will not have long to exercise your 
mercy." 
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Hilda scarcely appeared to comprehend the last 
remarks. 

" Yes, yes ; whatever you desire, most readily do I 
grant," she answered. *'An old man, you say? If 
he thinks that he can die in peace on shore, let him 
come here and finish his remaining days." 

It was some time before Hilda was sufficiently tran- 
quillized to listen to the details which Pedro Alvarez 
had to give her, of the recapture of her son from the 
pirate Tacon, the causes of his flight from Europe, 
which prevented him from bringing Heman back to 
Shetland, and his ultimate meeting with Tacon and 
Father Mendez, and of the aid which Ronald Morton 
had promised towards the accomplishment of his 
object. 

" He was always a noble generous boy !" she ex- 
claimed warmly ; but she was little aware of the sacri- 
fice Ronald was prepared to make to assist his rival, 
and one who had shown such bitter animosity towards 
him in obtaining his rights. 

By this time the Scorpion's boat returned under 
charge of Lieutenant Glover, with the Marquis de 
Medea, as Don Josef de Villavicencio had hitherto been 
called, and his daughter Julia. She, poor girl, had 
at first been astounded with the information, that 
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another person intervened between the title and 
estates her father had held, and that he had no right 
to them ; but latterly in consequence of the delicate 
endeavours of Glover to console her, she had become 
much more reconciled to her lot. 

Whatever were the motives which influenced him, 
Father Mendez, armed with the information he had 
gained from Tacon, so worked either on the fears or 
better feelings of the dying marquis that he pro- 
fessed himself ready to confess his crime, and to do 
, his utmost to right the wronged. 

Hilda, still ignorant of who he was, had him con- 
veyed to one of the best chambers in the castle, and 
directed that all his wants should be attended to, 
while another room near his was prepared for Donna 
Julia. 

Ronald Morton was of course not aware of the 
arrival of Edda Armytage and her parents; and 
feeling that it might be an intrusion, under the 
circumstances, to present himself before Hilda on 
that day, he directed JGlover to say that he hoped 
to pay his respects in person on the following morn- 
ing, and then hastened on towards his father's house. 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 

With a heart agitated by a variety of conflicting 
feelings, Bonald Morton, the day afber the Scorpion 
reached Eastling Sound, approached Lunnasting 
Castle. He was followed at a distance by his father 
and the three gentlemen who had arrived by the 
smack, from Aberdeen. His great wish was, that he 
might first meet Edda, and break to her the dis- 
coveries which had been made, and which it was now 
necessary to disclose. " Should I be miable to meet 
her, I will endeavour to see the Lady Hilda by herself, 
and it will soften the blow, when I am able to remind 
her that her son will undoubtedly succeed in esta- 
lishing his claim to his father's inheritance." This 
thought was uppermost in Eonald's mind, as he 
opened the well-known wicket, and was crossing the 
court-yard to enter the hall. 
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At that moment, Colonel Armytage was sallying 
out to inspect the domain which he hoped soon would 
be his own. He stopped, and looking with an angry 
frown on his brow at Ronald, said, '* Captain Morton, 
it will prevent mistakes in future, if I at once tell 
you, that I cannot allow your visits to this house, 
especially if paid, as I have reason to suppose, for 
the sake of seeing my daughter. While on service 
I was always ready to treat you as an equal in rank, 
but you must remember that your birth does not 
entitle you to associate on the same terms with the 
owners of Lunnasting ; and as, at the express wish of 
Sir Marcus Wardhill, I am henceforth to be master 
here, I must at once, to save unpleasantness for the 
future, forbid you the castle." 

Morton bowed : though he bit his lip at the insult 
oJBFered him, there was a smile in his eye which 
showed that he was not very much moved by the 
Colonel's behaviour. 

" I will not dispute the matter with you now, sir," 
he answered, calmly. " But I have a matter of im- 
portance on which to speak with the Lady Hilda, 
and unless she refuses to see me, I feel myself bound 
to communicate with her," 

Colonel Armytage, notwithstanding all Morton 
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could say, was determined that he should not enter. 
He was still holding out against what Ronald was 
urging, when Bolf Morton and his Mends entered the 
court-yard. 

" Colonel Armytage, these gentlemen have come ex- 
pressly to see Sir Marcus Wardhill and his daughter, 
the Lady Hilda," said Ronald firmly. " I must intro- 
duce them. My former captain and friend, Lord 
Claymore ; Mr. Frazer and Mr. Scott, two eminent 
lawyers from Scotland ; and my father, whom you 
have heard of as Mr. Rolf Morton." 

Colonel Armytage looked confused. 

" Of course, my lord and gentlemen, if you desire to 
see Sir Marcus Wardhill I cannot prevent you. I will 
lead the way and prepare him for your visit." 

Scarcely had Colonel Armytage disappeared than 
another party entered the court-yard. In the centre 
walked the worthy Captain Tacon, who was examin- 
ing the building with much curiosity, and looking 
about him with a swaggering air of independence. 
He was guarded on either side by Job Truefitt and 
young DouU, who showed by their looks that they 
were not at all likely to allow him to escape from want 
of watchfulness. Directly after them came the elder 
DouU and Archy Eagleshay. Ronald directed them 
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to wait in the hall while he went to look for Pedro 
Alvarez and Father Mendez. During his absence 
another person arrived, who was warmly greeted by 
Lord Claymore and the two lawyers as Mr. Cameron, 
the Sheriff Substitute for Shetland. 

In a few minutes Colonel Armytage returned and 
announced that Sir Marcus Wardhill was prepared to 
receive them. 

He seemed very much astonished at the appear- 
ance of so many strangers, and probably had a pre- 
sentiment of what was preparing for him. 

He was however a man of the world ; he was also 
an honourable man, according to his own code ; he 
knew that nothing was to be gained by contending 
against authority, and much by yielding gracefully ; 
and he also did not desire to oppose an act of justice, 
even though he might be the sufferer. With a proud 
resolution to do all that the strictest justice could 
require of him, he led the way to Sir Marcus's room. 

Here also his daughters and granddaughter, accom- 
panied by Pedro Alvarez and Father Mendez, were 
assembled, and before they sat down two servants 
wheeled in, on a 80&, the old Spanish marquis, who 
was followed by his weeping daughter. Edda invited 
her to come and sit by her, but she declined, and stood 
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holding her father's hand, while the priest stood on 
the other side of the sofa, every now and then stooping 

down to whisper into his ear. 

The old man looked up and inquired why so many 

people were assembled ; but when he saw Mr. Cameron 

and the two lawyers he bowed his head, whispering 

slowly — '* Some criminal to be tried, I see : let the 

case go on." 

" Not'exacdy that, Sir Marcus," said the sheriff. " I 
have been requested to attend here to investigate two 
important cases, in both of which Lord Claymore, who 
is known to you, has taken much interest. At his re- 
quest my two learned friends, Mr. Scott and Mr. Frazer, 
have come from Edinburgh to assist us in our inves- 
tigations ; but it depends on circumstances whether 
the cases are or are not carried into a court of law and 
thus made public. With which shall we proceed first, 
my lord ?" 

" By all means, with that relating to the son of a 
lady present — the wife of a Spanish oflBcer, Don 
Heman Escalante," said Lord Gaymore. "We all 
must feel how anxious she must be to know that the 
interests of her child have been secured." 

It is not necessary to describe all the examinations 
which took place. Hilda's marriage with Don Heman 
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was proved by three surviving witnesses— Father 

Mendez, Pedro Alvarez, and Rolf Morton, though 

the loss of the certificate, one of the lawyers was of 

opinion, might prove a difficulty in a Spanish court. 

" It is one a few hundred dollars may get over," 

observed Pedro Alvarez, with a shrug of his shoulders. 

The birth of the child, and its abduction by 
strangers, was proved with equal ease. And now 

Captain Tacon was led forward, and in pure 

Castilian, which Pedro Alvarez translated, confessed 

that he was the person who carried off the young 

Hernan. 

" But, there ! there is the man who instigated me 

to commit the deed !" he exclaimed, pointing to the 
marquis, who lay on the sofa with his eyes half closed. 
"Yes, I confess my crime," said the old man, 
slowly raising himself up. " I have enjoyed but 
little happiness since. My palaces have been burnt 
down, and my plate and jewels carried off by the 
French. May the rightful owner enjoy what remains. 
I have done what my father confessor directed. 
I am prepared for the grave which yawns to receive 
me, and a few hundred dollars which my daughter 
possesses will enable her to enter a convent, and there 
forget my sorrow and shame." 
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Pedro Alvarez then described his recovery of young 
Heman, and his career up to the moment he parted 
from him. 

** I can without difficulty communicate with friends 
in France, who will inform him of what has occurred » 
and enable him to come here without delay," he 
added. ** Thence he can go to Spain, and take pos- 
session of his estates." 

What the marquis had said was translated to Sir 
Marcus. The number of people collected, and the 
discussions taking place, had had the effect of rousing 
him up, and his intellect seemed as bright and acute 
as ever. 

"Then, Colonel Armytage, since a male heir is 
found for Lunnasting, I fear that I must alter the 
will which I lately made in your favour." 

*' You may save yourself that trouble, Sir Marcus," 
said the sheriff, somewhat sternly. " There is another 
claimant to the Lunnasting property. I would save 
your daughters from the pain of listening to the 
investigation of the case which must now be held. 
They will, however, perhaps wish to see that justice 
is done to all parties, and they may be assured that it 
is with the greatest unwillingness that I shall say 
anything which may wound their feelings." 
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Mrs. Armytage thanked the sheriff, and expressed 
her wish to remain ; but Hilda did not speak. She 
had sat like a statue with her hands clasped during 
the examination of the witnesses, once only casting a 
look of reproach at the marquis, when he confessed 
that he had instigated Tacon to carry off her son. 
Still she sat in the same position, lost in thought, and 
utterly regardless of everything around. 

" Sir Marcus Wardhill," said the sheriff, " as you 

well know, the heir to these estates was Bertram Brin- 

dister. He was first in succession before your wife, but 
unaccountably disappeared, and was supposed to have 

been washed away by the sea. Two witnesses have 
now appeared, who can prove that he was designedly 
carried off by a noted smuggler and outlaw. Hailed 
Yell by name, and by themselves. They are both 
present. All three men and the child were rescued 
from a wreck by Captain Andrew Scarsdale, who 
brought up the boy under the name of Rolf Morton. 
You knew his father. There stands the present 
Bertram Brindister, the real Lord of Lunnasting ; is 
he not like his father?' 

Sir Marcus looked up furtively at Eolf Morton, 
who stood with a calm countenance, expressive more 
of pain than triumph, directly in front of him. 
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" Yes, yes, he is very like," he answered, and then 
conquering any fear he might have felt, he added — 
'^ But, gentlemen, assertions are not proofs. This lat- 
ter tale is too clumsy an imitation of the first we have 
just heard, not to make a man of sense discredit it. 
Let us hear what the men have to say." 

On this the two old men, Doull and Eagleshay 
stepped forward and described their having carried 
off a child from Whalsey at the very time the boy, 
Bertram Brindister, was missed, and all the events 
which followed, but they could neither of them tell 
the exact date of the occurrence. 

"I thought so," said Sir Marcus calmly. "The 
man I see before me may be Bertram Brindister, but 
it cannot be proved ; nor can, as far as I can see, the 
instigator of the crime be discovered, if, as I say, 
there is truth in the story, which I am inclined to 
doubt. An important link is missing, and your case, 
gentlemen, falls to the groimd." 

" But the link is found, and truth is triumphant. 
* The prince will hae his ain again ! The prince will 
hae his ain again !' " exclaimed Lawrence Brindister, 
starting up and flourishing two papers in his hands, 
while he skipped about the room, in doubt to whom 
he should deliver them. " This is your marriage 
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certificate, cousin Hilda, and I have been a faithful 
guardian of it ; and this, Mr. Sheriff, is the link you 
require to prove that honest Eolf Morton is really 
Bertram Brindister, and rightful Lord of Lunnasting, 
and that yonder old man, who has tyrannized over 
me and insulted me and wronged me in every way, is 
an impostor ; and that he instigated the villain Yell 
to abduct the heir that the inheritance might be his. 
See, it is the paper signed by Yell, and those other 
two men, and delivered to honest Andrew Scarsdale. 
Many a long year have I kept it. You all have heard 
that it was locked up in Captain Scarsdale's chest, 
which, guided by a hand more potent than that of 
man, came floating by the northern end of Whalsey, 
and was drawn on shore by me and my old dog, Surly 
Grind. In a cave I had hard by, I kept the chest 
and its contents, but months passed away before I 
examined them. When I did I saw well that no- 
thing would be gained by publishing them. The 
rightful heir was away, and with his means how could 
he hope to contend with the wily and astute Sir 
Marcus Wardhill ? so I did what many a wiser man 
might not have done, I bided my time. Maybe, 
Sir Marcus, you have thought me at times a greater 
fool than I was ; but which is the greatest fool of the 
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two ; the man who obeys, or he who sets Heaven at 
defiance? Once, who could compete with me at 
school or college ? and what might I not have been 
had you not, when I was struck down by illness, 
taken advantage of my weakness, and by sending me 
to a madhouse confirmed my malady; but fool as 
you called me, I can see that Heaven's retributive 
justice has chastised you through life. Me you got 
into your power on the ground that I was insane, and 
the mind of the daughter in whom you took such 
pride often totters on its throne ; her son was carried 
off, as was the rightful heir, and for long weary years 
has she waited his return, while the daughter you 
loved has been a stranger to your sight; and now, 
deprived of fortune, dishonoured and disgraced, you 
are sinking unregretted into the grave." 

" Oh, spare him ! spare him !" cried Edda, gliding 
forward and taking the old man's hand, for neither 
her mother nor Hilda could speak. " Let his grey 
hairs, cousin Lawrence, be his protection." 

The old man's head had fallen on his bosom. He 
was breathing with difficulty, but she did not perceive 
it 

Eonald sprang to her side. " For your sake, 
Edda, no one belonging to you shall suffer; my 
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geDerous father promised me this. Be mine. The 
only objection Colonel Armytage urged against me 
no longer exists. Let us afford a home to those 
whom it will be our duty to cherish and console." 

Colonel Armytage who had through all the proceed- 
ings maintained as calm and dignified a deportment 
as he could command, overheard the words, and 
stepping forward said, '* Captain Morton, or I 
should rather say. Captain Brindister, for I fully 
believe that name is yours. You have acted nobly 
and generously; you have taught me to think 
better of the world than I was inclined to do. My 
daughter's hand is yours, as her heart is already, and 
may she prove as good a wife to you as her mother 
has to me, and may her lot be far happier. I will 
use all my influence to persuade Sir Marcus not to 
oppose your father's claims, and I trust that the act 
he so long ago committed may not be bruited abroad 
to bring discredit on the family." 

"After all, colonel, you are a wiser man than I 
took you for," said Lawrence, resuming again his 
former and usual extravagant manner. "Blow the 
wind as it may, you always sail before it, and you 
keep your hat ready to bow to the rising star. That's 
the way of the world, and what can a poor fool like 
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me do but approve it. But what care I now how the 
world wags I — ^ The prince has got his ain again — ^his 
ain again !' Said I not the truth when I sang that 
song ?" 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

As the Scorpion required her rigging set up, Eonald 
had a good excuse for remaining in EastUng Sound 
longer than he might otherwise have done. He came 
on shore every day; and his first Ueutenant, Mr. 
Glover, was wonderfully fertile in excuses for coming 
also, as soon as the duties of the ship would allow 
him. It was remarked that when he came Donna 
Julia took the opportunity of leaving her father's 
room, except when he went in to visit the old man. 
At last Ronald taxed him with the singularity of his 
proceedings. 

*' The fact is, Captain Morton, that she is a sweetly 
pretty, good girl," he answered ; *' and as, instead of 
being an heiress and a marchioness, she is likely to 
be penniless, I've made up my mind ^to splice her, 
if she will have me, as I couldn't otherwise look 
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after her properly when her old father slips his 
cable, which he may do any day." 

Ronald advised him to make his offer forthwith, 
which he did, and was without hesitation accepted. 
The next day the old marquis died, and was buried, 
with due ceremony, within the walls of the old 
Roman Catholic chapel in which Hilda's unfortunate 
marriage took place. 

Lord Claymore was so much interested in Hilda 
that he did not immediately take his departure from 
Whalsey. 

Pedro Alvarez had at once written to France, 
enclosing a letter to Heman, telling him of the 
wonderful change in his fortunes. It was evident, 
however, that he was more Ukely to be discovered if 
some one could go over to look for him. Pedro 
Alvarez himself was a prisoner, and of course could 
not, nor could any Englishman, at that time venture 
into France. At length, when the marquis died, 

Father Mendez volunteered to go. 

'* I have numerous friends in France, and if neces- 
sary could pass as a Frenchman. In every country I 
am equally at home," he observed. *' I will either 
return with him or write and tell you what I learn 
respecting him." 
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Lord Claymore and Kolf supplied the father with 
ample funds, and he forthwith started on his journey. 

** I ken, father, that ye are preparing to make a 
bow to the rising star," said Lawrence, as he wished 
him good-bye. 

It was thought prudent to keep the worthy Tacon 
a prisoner in case he might be required as a witness — 
should other claimants arise to oppose Hernan ; but 
as he was well fed and amply supplied with whisky 
he did not complain of his fate. 

At length the Scorpion was ready for sea. Ronald 
did not forget that he commanded a ship-of-war, and 
prepared to sail. The sails were loosed, and all was 
in readiness to weigh. He was still on shore, and 
had accompanied Edda to the summit of the eastern 
tower, the upper room in which she had appropriated 
to herself. As they stood together on the summit, 
his glance, as he looked seaward, fell on a sail just 
rising above the horizon. He watched her narrowly, 
and pronounced that she was drawing nearer. 

" Edda, farewell, dearest !" he exclaimed. " I must 
hasten on board and sail in chase of yonder vessel. I 
received notice this morning from" Lerwick that seve- 
ral merchantmen have been chased by a sloop-of-war, 
and some expected have not made their appearance. 
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which it is supposed she may have captured. I must 
not delay a moment. Who knows but what I may- 
bring her back in triumph. 

Edda was a soldier's daughter. Not a word of ex- 
postulation did she oflfer. " May heaven protect you, 
Bonald !" she said ; and with a hurried embrace they 
parted. 

He hastened down to his boat, in waiting at 
the landing-place, and fast as the crew could bend 
their backs to the oars, pulled on board the corvette. 
The anchor was tripped, and standing down the 
sound with the wind, she wore round, and under all 
sail stood away in chase of the stranger. 

Edda remained on the top of the tower watching 
the receding ship. She was soon joined by Donna 
Julia. Poor girl ! her lover, too, had gone away, and 
she was equally anxious with Edda. 

They were not long in private, for they were soon 
joined by Lord Claymore and Rolf Morton, or rather 
Bertram Brindister, though he had declined as yet to 
take possession of either his proper name or his pro- 
perty. Pedro Alvarez, and other inmates of the 
castle followed, for all were eager to watch the chase 
through the telescope which was fixed there. 

The stranger, a corvette, was standing in towards 
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Whalsey close hauled on the starboard tack, and when 
the Scorpion rounded the island and showed herself, 
she continued on the same course. 

" That fellow by the cut of his canvas is a French- 
njan," observed Lord Claymore ; '* what think you. 
Captain Alvarez ?" 

"No doubt about it," answered Pedro Alvarez. 
"But I know of no French ship in these seas. 
Perhaps, though French, she may have been taken by 
the English, and is now employed by them as a 
cruiser." 

"She may be a French cruiser for all that," 
observed Morton ; " we should have heard more of 
her if she had been long in these seas." 

"See — see! there goes up the French flag!" ex- 
claimed Lord Claymore ; "she is going about too, as 
she does not wish to commence the fight while the 
Scorpion has the weather-gauge. A brave fellow com- 
mands that craft ; he has no intention, at all events, 
of avoiding an engagement." 

Both vessels were now seen standing away from 
the land, the Scorpion steering both, so as most 
speedily to come up with the enemy, and at the 
same time to keep the advantage of the wind 
which she possessed, while the other was manoeuvring 

Vol. III. o 
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to avoid a close engagement till she had gained the 
weather-gauge. 

'^Ronald will not let him do that," cried Rolf. 
" See, the Scorpion is gaining on her. She has got her 
within range of her guns. There goes the first shot/' 

As he spoke, a puff of smoke was seen to proceed 
from the bows of the English ship, and the sound of 
the gun struck faintly on their ears. Another and 
another followed as soon as they could be brought to 
bear. 

As the Scorpion was coming up on the quarter of 
the French ship, the latter could not at first discharge 
her broadside guns with any effect, but as her enemy 
got more abeam of her she too opened fire, and shot 
after shot was exchanged in rapid succession. 

The interest of all the spectators became intense, 
though exhibited in diflerent ways. Lord Claymore 
was all excitement and animation, evidently wishing 
himself on board the Scorpion. 

Eolf now waved his hand — now addressed his son 
— now cheered as the Scorpion delivered an effective 
broadside. 

The colonel stood as if snuffing up the smoke of 
battle, and coolly criticizing the manoeuvres of the 
combatants. 
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The interest of Pedro Alvarez seemed now to side 
with the flag of France, under which he had so long 
fought, now with the Scorpion commanded by his 
friend. Lawrence kept moving about the platform 
rubbing his hands, and cheering loudly every time a 
broadside was delivered. 

The attitudes of the two girls offered a strong con- 
trast to those of the rest of the party. Edda was stand- 
ing near Donna Julia, close to the parapet, her hands 
clasped, her head was bent forward, not a limb moved, 
she seemed scarcely to breathe, her lips were parted, 
her eyes fixed on the two ships. It might have been 
doubted whether she was conscious that smy one else 
was near. Donna Julia stood equally still, but her lips 
moved, and her fingers ran rapidly over a rosary which 
hung from her neck, and a slight cry escaped her as 
the roar of the guns came booming up over the waters. 
Hilda meantime was seen watching the fight from her 
own tower, into which no one, not even her sister or 
her niece, ventured to intrude. 

" Well done. Scorpion !" " Bravo, my boy !" shouted 
Lord Claymore and Eolf, in concert, as the French- 
man's foretop-mast went over the side. 

This caused him to luff up, and the Scorpion, 
shooting ahead, poured a raking broadside into his 

o 2 
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bowa On this, the Frenchman's helm was put to 
starboard, by which he was able to fire his hitherto 
disengaged starboard broadside. It had, however, the 
effect of brbging his head round, and now once more 
he stood towards the land while the Scorpion ran on 
in an opposite direction. It was but for a minute, 
she also quickly came about and ranged up on the 
enemy's weather beam, pouring in the whole of her 
larboard broadside. 

As the smoke cleared away, the Frenchman was 
seen with her foremast and main-top-mast gone, while 
the Scorpion did not appear to have lost a spar. 

"Hurra, my brave Konald! the day is yours," 
shouted Rolf. " It is but a matter of time." 

Still the Frenchman fired on, but the wreck of his 
masts seemed to impede the working of his foremost 
guns. It appeared as if the Scorpion was about 
again to pass ahead, when the two ships met and lay 
locked together in a deadly embrace. The guns con- 
tinned to roar as before, and clouds of smoke enve- 
loped the combatants. It was a period of awful 
suspense — no one on the platform spoke. The firing 
ceased ; the canopy of smoke disappeared. . The two 
flags of England and France flew out as before from 
the peaks of the two ships. 
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" Morton has boarded the Frenchman," cried Lord 
Claymore at lengtL "No doubt now as to the 
result. The Frenchmen fight bravely though. At 
them again, my boys ! Hurra ! — hurra 1 hurra I 
hurra!" shouted Rolf. "Down comes the French- 
man's flag." 

The fight was over, the Scorpion was the victor. 
She and her prize after a time were disengaged from 
each other, and the conqueror, towing the conquered, 
slowly approached the sound. And now though the 
battle was over, and the victory won, few could fail 
to ask — ^At what price has it been gained ? who has 
fallen ? who has been wounded ? 

The two ships rapidly approached, steering for the 
west end of Eastling Island, and when at the entrance 
of the sound, and not far from the castle, they both 
came to an anchor. A boat was seen to be lowered 
from the Scorpion, and with rapid strokes to approach 
the castle. With what eagerness did Edda watch her 
till she could distinguish the people on board. She 
uttered a cry of joy as she saw Honald himself steer- 
ing the boat At the same time she perceived a 
person stretched at his length in' the stem sheets. 
Poor Donna Julia almost fainted with alarm lest 
Glover should be . the wounded man ; but Edda 
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assured her^ that had he been hurt it was not likely 
that he would have been brought on shore. Together 
they hurried dowa to the landing-place, where the 
rest of the party had abready gone. 

Where all this time was Hilda? She too, had 
witnessed the fight. She had seen the desperate 
struggle, the flag of France hauled down, the ships 
brought to an anchor, and a wounded officer lowered 
into the boat. A vague, yet overpowering dread had 
seized her. She attempted to go down that she 
might meet the boat at the landing-place, but her 
strength failed, and she sunk back in her chair near 
the window, whence she could watch the boat as it 
glided rapidly by. 

Her sister found her thus. 

" Hilda, nerve yourself for a great trial," she said, 
as she took her hand to lead her to the door, where 
Rolf Morton stood ready to conduct her down the 
steps. 

Her face was pale as marble. She asked no ques- 
tions, but advanced like a person going to execution, 
who has done with everything in this world. 

A group was collected round a couch in the great 
hall. As Hilda entered, they opened out, and a 
young man in the naval uniform, of France was seen 
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extended upon it. Pedro Alvarez, with the deepest 
grief depicted on his countenance stood by him, hold- 
ing one hand, while the surgeon of the Scorpion was 
feeling the wrist of the other, and administering a 
restorative. Hilda tottered forward. 

** Who is that?" she asked in a hollow voice, as .she 
gazed eagerly at the countenance of the woimded 
man. 

" Madam," said Pedro Alvarez, looking up, " that 
is Heman Escalante, your son." 

" Mother," was the only word which escaped the 
lips of the dying man. 

** My son, I have found you !" cried Hilda, sinking 
down by the side of the couch, before she could grasp 
the cold hand which the faithful Alvarez held out to 
her. 

They attempted to raise her. The spirits of the 
mother and son at the same moment had gone to 
their dread account 

Our tale is well-nigh ended. Sir Marcus Wardhill 
died a few days after his unhappy daughter and 
grandson. Glover married Donna Julia, and when 
the war was over, having ample means at his disposal, 
went to Spain, and succeeded in establishing her 
right to the estates which would have beloDged to 
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Hilda's son. Pedro Alvarez not being perfectly satis- 
fied that the officers of the Inquisition, though itself 
abolished, might not by some means get hold of him, 
continued a welcome inmate to the end of his days at 
Lunnasting Castle, the constant companion of Law- 
rence Brindister, who on the death of Sir Marcus 
recovered his intellect so far that he was looked 
upon by a large family of young cousins as a most 
agreeable and amusing old gentleman, the chief pro- 
moter of every sort of pastime and amusement in 
which they were indulged. 

For several years a gaunt old beggar might be seen 
at the comer of one of the streets of Cadiz, surpassing 
his mendicant brethren in the loudness of his com- 
plaints and the squalor of the rags which covered 
his bones ; and one day Glover, passing by, recognized 
in him his quondam acquaintance, the ex-pirate. Cap- 
tain Tacon. 

Father Mendez was never again heard of, nor was 
any surmise oflfered as to what had become of him. 

As Admiral Sir Ronald Brindister might object to 
have more of his private history brought to light, we 
must bring to a conclusion our tale of the Fire- 
Ships. 

THE END. 
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including the " Times" Newspaper, the Weekly, Monthly, and Quarterly 
Reviews, &c. &c. By Sampson Low. Subscription, including postage. 
As. 4d. per annum. 

%• The first year's Subscription entitles Subscribers to the issue ot 1 
to 4 for the whole of 1859, in one alphabet, and in future the Publicatioa 
w^iU be continued Quarterly. 



List of publications. 



The American Catalogue, or Eng^lish Guide to American Lite- 
rature ; ffiving the fnll title of original Works published in the United 
States of America since the year 1800^ with especial reference to the 
works of interest to Great Britain, with the size, price, place, date 
of publication, and London prices. With comprehensive Index. 8vo. 
28. ed. Also Supplement, 1837-60. Sto. 6d. 

The Publishers' Circular, and Greneral Becord of British and 
Foreign Literature ; ([iving a transcript of the title-page of every work 
pnblisned in Ghreat Britain, and every work of interest published abroad, 
with lists of all the publishing houses. 

Published regularly on the 1st and 15th of every Month, and forwarded 
post free to all parts of the world on payment of 88. per annum. 

\* Established by the Publishers of London in 1837. 

The Handy-book of Patent and Copyright Law, English and 
Fnreign, for the use of Inventors, Patentees, Authors, and Publishers. 
Comprisinff the Law and Practice of Patents, the Law of Copyright of 
Designs, the Law of Literary Copyright. By James Eraser, !Lsq. Post 
8vo. doth, is. dd. (Uniform with Lord St. Leonard's " Handy-book of 
Property Law.") 

A Concise Summary of the Law of English and French Copyright 
Law and International Law, by Peter Burke. 12mo. bs. 

Dr. Worcester's New and Greatly Enlarged Dictionary of the 
English Language. Adapted for Library or College Reference, compris- 
ing 40,000 \^rds more than Johnson's Dictionary, and 250 pages more 
than the Quarto Edition of Webster's Dictionary. In one Volume, royal 
4to. cloth, 1,834 pp. price 91s. 6d. The Cheapest Book^ever published. 

" The volumes before us show a vast amount of dilif^ence; but with 
Webster it is diligence in combination with fiuicifulness, — ^with Worcester in 
combination with good sense and judgment. Worcester's is the soberer and 
safer book, and may be pronounced the best existing English Lexicon." 

Athenaumy July 13, 1861. 

" We have devoted a very considerable amount of time and labour to 
the examination of * Worcester's Quarto Dictionary of the English Lan- 
ffua^e,' and we have risen from the task with feelings of no ordinary satis- 
faction at the result, and admiration of the care, scholarship, philosophical 
method, and honest fidelity of which this noble work bears the impress upon 
every page .... As a complete and faithful dictionary of our language in 
its present state, satisfying to the full those requirements the fulfilment of 
which we have laid down as essential to such a work, we know no work that 
can bear comparison with it." — Uierary Gazette. 

" We will now take leave of this magnificent monument of patient toil, care- 
tal research, judicious selection, and magnanimous self-denial (for it requires 
great self-denial to abstain from undesired originality), with a hearty widi 
for its success. It is sad to think that the result of so much labour, from 
which Hercules, had he been intellectually inclined, would have shrunk ap- 
pealed, should be barren fame ; yet we can easily believe that Dr. Worcester 
Sua he says) expects no adequate pecuniary compensation for bin gigantic un- 
ertaking; for it is difficult to imagine a sum which could adequately com- 
S$nsate the man who has produced the completest and the cheapest English 
ictionary which the world has yet seen." — Cfritic. 

Lectures on the English Language. By the Hon. George P. 
Marsh, late U. S. Ambassador at Constantinople. 8vo. Cloth, Ifif. 
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EDUOATZOIfAIi. 

EOOBAPHY for my Children, by Mrs. H. B. Stowe. 
Fifty lUustrations. 8q. 8to. it. (U. 

A System of Physical Greography, by D. M. Warren. 
With Colonnd Maps. 4to. 7«. W. 

Latin-English Lexicon, by Dr. Andrews. 7tb Edition. 8yo. 18<. 

A Manual of the Chaldee Language ; containing a Chaldee Oram- 
Buur, ehiefly flnom the German of Profeswr O. B. Winer. Bj Ellas Biggt, 
D.D. Second Edition, rerited. Post 8to. cloth, Is. dd. 

The Grammar of English Grammars ; Historical and Critical, 
b]r Goold Brown. Second Edition. 8t«. 3St. 

First Book in Composition, by F. Brookfield. 18mo. 2s. 6<I. 

Art of Elocution, with a Modem Speaker, by G^rge Yandenhoff. 

Second Edition. 12mo. fit. 

The Laws of Life, with especial reference to the Education of 
GHrls. By Elisabeth Blaekwell, M.D. New Edition, revised hj the 
Author, ISmo. cloMi, 8f . 6d, 

Letters to the People, on Health and Happiness ; by Catherine 
E. Beeeher. Illustrated. Umo. Sf . ed. 

Physiology and Calisthenics i by the same Author. Illustrations, 
lamo. 8«. ed. 

Select British Eloquence, by Chauncy A. Goodrich. 8to. d. ISs. 

Prise Essay on Adult Education, and How to promote it. By 
W. John Bnllock, M.B.C.P. Foolsci^ 8vo. limp cloth, Is. 6d. 

HISTORY AMD BIOORAPHY. 

HE Twelye Great Batties of England, from Hastings to 
Waterloo. Dedicated to Volnnteers. Foolscap 8to., well bound, 
with Plans and Illastrated cover, price 2s. 6a. 

Plutarch's Lives. An entirely new Library Edition, carefully 
rerised and corrected, with some Original Translations br the Edittf. 
Edited bj A. H. Clongh, Esa. sometime Fellow of Oriel Colleffe, Oxford, 
and late Professor (tf JSnglisn Language and Literatnre at Uniyersity 
College. 6 vols. 8vo. cloth. 22. IQs. 

The Life, Travels, and Books of Alex. Yon Humboldt. With an 
IntrodacUon b^ Bajrard Tajlor, Author of " Life and Landscapes in 
Egypt," &o. In one vol. post 8vo. cloth, 8s. &{. with portrait on steel. 

A Popular Life of Abraham Lincoln, the President of the United 
States of America. To which is appended, an Historical Sketch of Slaverj. 
renrinted firom the 7¥me«, by permission. 12mo. cloth, 9s. 6d.; or Popular 
Edition, fcap. limp. Is. 

The Life of General Havelock, K.C.B. By the Hon. J. T.Headley, 
late Secretarr of the State of New York. In one vol. post 8vo. tHoux, 
8f.«. 
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Public Economy of the Atheniana, by Aug^tus Boeckh, from 
the 2nd Qemuin Edition. 8vo. 21«. 

The Works of Josephus, with a Life written by Himself. Trans- 
lated firom the original Greek, incladiaffEzplaiiatory Notes and Obeer- 
▼atione. Bj William Whiston, A.M. MTith a Obmplete Index. 4 roll. 
8to. cloth, 24s. 

A Diary of the American Beyolation, from Official and Authentic 
Souroee. B7 Frank Moore. With several Engravings on Steel, Maps, 
Plans, &ie. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 10(. 

George Washin^n's Life, by Washington Irving* Library 

Ilmstrated Edition. 6 vols. Imp. 8vo. 4i. 45. Library £^t. Royal 8vo. 
12f. each. 

Life of John Adams, 2nd President of the United States, by C. 
F. Adams. 8vo. 14«. Life and Works complete, 10 vols. 14«. each. 



TKAVBIi AND ADVBNTURE. 

FTEB Icebergs with a Fainter : a Summer's Voyage to 
Labrador. Sy the Rev. Loais L. Noble. Post 8vo. wiA oo- 
loured plates, cloth, lOs. 6cL 

Journeys and Explorations in the Cotton Kingdom; a Traveller's 
Experience of Cotton and Slavery in the Slave States of America. Com- 
piled from three former Volumes, with Recent Observations. By Fred. 
Law Olmstead, Esq. With Map. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, price 21s. 

Slavery and Secession : Historical and Economical. By Thomas 
Ellison, Esq., F.S.S., of Liverpool ; Author of ** A Handbook of the Cotton 
Trade." With Coloured Map, and numerous Appendices of State Papers, 
Peculation Returns, New and Old TariA, sc., forming a C<m>plete 
Handbook of Reference on all Matters connected with the War. 1 vol. 
post Svo. cloth, 8«. 6d. 
** A succinct history of the American quarrel, with an estimate of its 
probable cause and proximate issue. To the information Mr. Ellison has al- 
ready acquired, he nas added a faculty of inference equal to the occasion, 
and such a rational estimate of the work required of him, that he has com- 
piled a convenient book of reference, available in some other respects to the 
journalist and politician." — Times, August 16. 

** Abounds with impartial and amply authenticated information. It is a 
volume that was much wanted, and one which we can highly recommend."— 
Daily News^ July 22. 

The Ordeal of Free Labour in the British West Indies. By Wil- 
liam O. Sewell. Post Svo. cloth, Is. ed. 

From Calcutta to Pekin. A Personal Narrative of the Late War. 
Bv a Staff Officer. The onl^ Authentic Narrative of the late War with 
China. In popular form, price 28. 6d. 

The Cottages of the Alps ; or, Life and Manners in Switzer- 
land. By a Lady. Illustrated with the Crests of the Cantons. 2 vds. 
post 8vo. Cloth extra, 2Is. 

" A valvuMe sketch of the present state of Suntzerland." — Examiner. 

** A book that has been long toon^."— Daily Newt. 
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The Prairie and OTerland Traveller ; a CompaDion for Emi^nts, 

Tnden, TraTellen, Hunters, and Soldien, trsvermng great Plains and 

Prairies. B7 Capt. B. B. Mareej. Illastrated. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. M. 

** This is a real, earefnlly executed eolleetion of information and ezpe- 

rienees, the which everj one who takes np will hardly lay down nntil he has 

read from A to Z It is not onlj valnable to the n»ecial traTeller, but 

fascinating to the general reader. .... The author is as rail of matter as any 
eld sailor who has sailed four times round the wwld." — Athefugum. 

Ten Years of Preacher Life; Chapters from an Autobiography. 
Bv William Henry Milbnm, Anthor of " Rifle, Axe, and Saddle-Bsgs.' 
With Introduction by the Bev. William Arthur, Author of ** The Sucoess- 
ftil Merchant," &c. Grown 8vo. cloth. At. fid, 

Trayek in Greece and Russia. With an Excursion to Crete. By 
Bayard Taylor, Author of ** Bummer and Winter Pictures in Sweden, 
Norway, and Lapland." Post 8to. cloth, with two Illustrations. Is. Bd. 

Summer and Winter Pictures of Sweden, Lapland, and Norway, 
by Bayard Taylor. Post 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d, 

Waikna; or, Adventures on the Mosquito Shore. By E. 6. 
Bonier, Esq. Author of ** Travels in Central America." 12mo. boards. 
Illustrated oorer. Third Edition, price Is. fkL 
**A narrative of thrilling cutventure and singular beaufy.'* — ^Daily News. 

Southern Lights and Shadows ; a book for intending Emigrants 
to Australia, by Frank Fowler, late of Her Majesty's CiTU Berrice, New 
South Wales. Cloth extra, 2s. dd,; or cheap edition. Is. dd. 

The States of Central America, by E. G. Squier. Cloth. 18<. 
A Health Trip to the Tropics, by N. Parker Willis. Post 8yo. 

IQs.dd. 

Canada and its Resources. Two Prize Essays, by Hogan and 
Morris. 7«.»or separately. Is. dd. each, and Map, 8s. 

Central Africa ; or, Life and Landscapes from Egypt to the Negro 
Kingdoms of the White Nile, by Bayard Taylor. 7s. 6d. 

India, China, and Japan, by Bayard Taylor. 7<. 6d. 

Palestine, Asia Minor, Sicily, and Spain. By Bayard Taylor. 
(3nd Edition.) Is.dd. 

Boat-Life and Tent-Life in Egypt, Nubia, and the Holy Land, 
by W. C. Prime. 2 vols. Post Svo. 17«. 

Letters from Spain and Other Countries in 1857-8. By William 
Cullen Bryant. Post 8to. cloth. 8s. dd. 

The Attach^ in Madrid ; or, Sketches of the Court of Isabella 11. 
From the Qerman. Post 8vo. 7s. dd. 

At Home and Abroad, by Madame Ossoli Fuller. 7s. 6c{. 

Sunny Memories of Foreign Lands ; by Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. With 60 Illustrations. 2s. dd. 

Impressions of England, by the Rev. A. Cleyeland Coxe. 6<. 
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SCIENCE AND DISCOVERY. 

HE Physical Geography of the Sea and its Meteorology; 
or, the Economj of tne Sea and its Adaptations, its Salts, its 
Waters, its Climates, its Inhabitants, and whatever there may 
be of general interest in its Commercial Uses or Indastriu 
Pnrsuits. By Commander M. F. Maorj, LL.D. Tenth Edi- 
tion, being the Second Edition of the Author's revised and enlarged Work. 
Post 8to. cloth extra. 8s. OtL 

Ti'tis ediUony cu well cu its immediate predecessor y includes all the rewarches 
and oo^ervationsof the last three yearsy and is copyright in BXigland and on 
the Continent, The public are ccadUni^ against reprints of the old edition^ 
which are published against the author's request^ although bearing 1861 on the 
title-page. 

** We err greatly if Lient. Mauzy's displays in a remarkable de^ee, like 
book will not hereafter be classed with the * Advancement of Leammg,' and 
the works of the great men who have the * Natural History* of BufFon, pro- 
taken the lead in extending and im- found research and magnificent ima- 
proving knowledge and art ; his book gination." — Illustrated London News. 

The Kedge Anchor ; or, Young Sailor's Assistant, by William 
Brady. Seventy Illustrations. 8vo. Ids. 

Theory of the Winds, by Capt. Charles Wilkes. 8vo. cl. 8«. 6d. 

Archaiaj or, Studies of the Cosmogony and Natural History of 
the Hebrew Scriptures. By Professor Dawson, Principal of McGill 
College, Canada. Post 8vo. cloth, Is. 9d. 



ti 



It is ref^reshing to meet with an author who has reflected deeply, and 
observed as well as read fully, before he has put forward his pages m print. 
He will be remembered, and perhaps read^ when incompetent writers have 
been forgotten. We heartily commend this book to intelligent and thoughtful 
readers : it vrill not suit others. Its tone throughout is good, while as much is 
condensed in this one volume as will be required by the general student."— 
Athaueum. 

Ichnographs, from the Sandstone of the Connecticut River, 
Massachusetts, U. S. A. By James Dean, M.D. One volume, 4to. with 
Forty-six Plates, doth, 27«. 

The Recent Progress of Astronomy, by Elias Loomis, LLD. 
* Srd Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. ed. 

An Introduction to Practical Astronomy, by the Same. Svo. 

cloth. 8«. 

The Bible and Astronomy, by Dr. Kurtz, from the 3rd German 
Edition. Post Svo. 7s. ed. 

System o^Minei-alogy, by James D. Dana. New Edit. Reyised. 
Wii'h Numerous Engi'avings. 2 vols. Svo. 24s. 

Cyclnp»diaor Mathematical Science, by Dayies and Peck. 8y(X 
Sheep. 18s. 

The Canadian Naturalist and Geologist. Svo. Bimonthly. 3«. 

The Practice o" Photography ; p Manual for Students and Ama- 
tsors, uy Pu!i'p H. Delamotte, F.S.A. SrdEditiop. As. ed. 
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TKADE, OOMMEROEy AND AORIOUXyTURE. 

HISTORY of Coal, Coke, Coal Fields, the Winning 
and Working of Collieries, Vsrieties of Coal, Mine SoryeTing, 
and Govenunent Inspection. Iron, iU ores and processes of 
Mannfactnie thxtraghoot Great Britain, France, Belgium, &c. 
Incloding Estimates of the Capital required to embuk in the 

Coal, Coke, or Iron Trades ; the probable amount dT proAt to be realised; 

▼alne of Mineral Property, fte. fte. By. W. Fordyce, Author dm, His- 

torr of the County Palatine of Durham. Imp. 4to. cbth. 2L 10$. ; or, in 

half moroeco, 21. 12$. ed. 

History of the Rise and Progress of the Iron Trade of the United 
States, from 1621 to 1857 ; with numerous Statistical Tables relating to 
the Manufiscture, Importation, Exportation, and Prices of Iron for more 
than a Century. Bj B. F. French. 8vo. cloth. 10«. 

Hunt's Merchants' Magazine (Moothly). 2«. Gd. 

Pleasant Talk about Fruits, Flowers, and Farming. By Henry 
Ward Beecher, Author of ** Life Thoughts." In ornamental cloth, price 
2$.6d. 
FktU qf pleasant and vahuAle information not usually met urith in books. 

The Book of Farm Implements, and their Construction ; by John 
L. Thomas. With aOO Illustrations. 12mo. 6f . 6d. 

The Practical Surveyor's Guide ; by A. Dnnoaa. Fcp. 8to. 4«. 6d, 



ARCHITECTURE AND DRAWINO. 

ESIGNS for Parish Churches; with 100 Illustrations. 
Bj J. Coleman Hart 8to. cbth. 2ls. 

Villas and Cottages : by Calyert Yaux, Architect. 300 

Illustrations. Sto. cloth. 12$. 

The Amateur's Drawing Book, and Basis of Study for the Pro- 
fessional Artist. Bv J. O. Chapman, M.A. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. 4to. cloth, gilt top. One Guinea. 

Compositions in Outline. By Felix O. C Darley. From Judd's 
Margaret. Folio. Originally published at Three Gnuneas. 1/. Is. 




HE Land and the Book, or Biblical Illustrations drawn 
firom the Manners and Customs, the Scenes and the Scenery 
of tlie Holj Land, by W. M. Thomson, M.D., twenty-flre 
years a Missionary in Syria and Palestine. With S Maps and 
several hundred Illustrations. 2 vols. Post 8to. cloth. 1/. 1$. 

A Topographical Picture of Ancient Jerusalem ; beautifully co- 
lonrea. Mine feet by six feet, on rollers, yamished. 21. ds. 
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Nature and the Supernatural. By Horace Bushnell, D.D. One 
▼ol. Post 8vo. cloth, 0«. 

Dr. Bushnell's Christian Nurture. 1«. 6d, 

Dr. Bushnell's Character of Jesus. 6d, 

Dr. Bushnell's New Life. 1«. Qd. 

Thoughts on the Services; or, Meditations before Worship. 

Desiffned as an Introdaction to the Liturffy, and an Aid to its Devont Use. 
Bj Rev. A. Cleveland Coze, Rector of Christchnrch, Baltimore, Author 
of *' Impressions of England." Revised for the use of the Church of 
England, hj the B«v. Leopold John Bemap, M.A. Printed by Whit- 
tingham. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, red edges. Sf. 6a. 



"Any one who is acquainted unth 
Mr. Cleveland Coxe^s works vnU anti- 
cipate the character of his * Thoughts 
on the Services.' Though by no means 
deficient in ritualistic information, the 
book aims rather at presenting the de- 
votional aspect of the services of the 
Christian year. This object it fulfils 
by its simple and cj^ectionate tone.^' 

Guardian. 



" 77^ name of this author has been 
so often before the JEngUsh public, and 
generally tn association unm works of 
considercUtle merit, that a very brtn 
mention on our part will sujfice to 
make our readers anxious to obtain 
this, Ms last and very best book.** 
Literary Churchman. 



Scattered Pearls Struns Together ; being an arrangement of the 
Precepts, Promises, Judgments, Prayers, &c. &c., contained in the Book 
of Psalms. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. limp cloth. Is. 6d. 

A Short Method of Prayer ; an Analysis of a Work so entitled 
by Madame de la Mothe-Ghiyon ; by Thomas C. Upham, Professor of 
Mental and Moral Philosophy in Bowdoin College,U.8. America. Printed 
by Whittingham. 12mo. cloth. Is. 

Preyailing Prayer. With Introduction by Norman Macleod, 
D.D., Author of " The Earnest Student," &c. Fcap. cloth. Is. ed. 

Christian Believing and Living. By F. D. Huntington, D.D. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, is. ed. 



" F(»r freshness of thought, power of illustration, and evangelical 
nestness, these writers [Dr. Huntington and Dr. Bushnell] are not surpassed 
by the ablest theologians in the palmiest days of the Church." — Caleaonian 
Mercury. 

The Power of Prayer, Illustrated by the wonderful Displays of 
Divine Qrace during the American Revival in 1857 and 1858, by Bamuel J. 
Prime, Author of ** Travels in Europe and the East." 12mo. cloth. 2s, 
Cheap edition, Is. 

Otod in the Dwelling ; or, the Religious Training of a Household. 
By the Rev. Dudley A. Tyng. Fcap. 8vo. limp cloth, Is, 

Life Thoughts. By the Key. Henry Ward Beecher. Two Series, 
complete in one volume, well printed and well bound. 2s. &{. Superior 
edition, illoBtrated with ornamented borders. Sm. 4to. cloth extra. 7«. 6tf. 
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Summer in the Soul; or, Views and Experiences of Religious 
Subjects. By the Ber. Henry Ward Beecher, Aathor of** Life Thoughts." 
In fcp. 8to. cloth extra. 2s. 6(2. 

Conmiunings upon Dailjr Texts, tending to a Life of Practical 
Holiness. ** C^mmime with yonr own heart." — Psalm iv. 4. Post 8vo. 
cloth, fit. 

The Bible in England : by the Bey. C D. Bell, Incumbent of St. 
John's, Hampstead. Ot^ 

The Miner's Sons ; Martin Luther and Hei\ry Martyn, by the 
same Author. 12mo. U. 

Faith in Earnest ; by the same Author. Fcp. Svo. cloth. 1«. %d, 

A Complete Analysis of the Holy Bible, based on the Works of 
the learned Talbot ; bj the Ber. Nathaniel West, D.D. Royal 8to. cl. SOs. 

Twelve Aspects of Christ; or, Christ All in All, by the Key. 
George Fisk, Ticar of Malvern. Frp. 8to. it. 6d. 

The Rich Kinsman ; or, the History of Ruth the Moabitess, by 
the Bev. Stephen Tyng, D.D. Post Svo. 6s. 

The Life of the Apostle Peter ; by the Rev. Dr. Lee, Bishop of 

Delaware. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 
Histoid of the Old Hundredth Psahn ; by H. W. Havergall. Svo. 

Presbyterian Looking for the Church. Fcp. Svo. cloth. 6s. 6d, 

Sermons for all Seasons ; by the Rev. Charles B. Tayler, M. A. 
Fcp. 8to. cloth, fit. 

Sermons for Family Reading ; by the Rev. William Short, Rector 
of St. George-the-Martyr, Qaeen Square. Svo. cloth. 10s. 6d. 

Sermons for Boys : or, the Church in the Schoolroom, by the Rev* 
L. J. Bemays. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

Professor Upham's Life of Faith, and Literior Life. 2 vols. 5«. 6d. 
each. 

Professor Upham's Divine Union. 7«. 6(i. 

Life and Experience of Madame de la Mothe Guyon. By Pro- 
fessor Upham. Edited by an English Clergyman. Crown 8vo. cloth, with 
Portrait. Third Edition, 7s. fid. 

Idfe of Madame Catherine Adoma; 12mo. doth. 4<. 64. 



.^^ 
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IiAW AND JURISPRUDENCE. 

UMMABY of the Law of Copyright and Xntemationai 
Treatises; by Peter Bnrke. 12mo. bs. 

Elements of International Law; by Henry Wheaton, 
LL.D. 6th edit, royal Svo. 3U. M. 

History of the Law of Nations ; by the Same. Royal 8to. cloth. 

Commentaries on American Law ; by Chancellor Kent. Ninth 
and entirely New Edition. 4 vols. 8vo. calf. 5^. bs. ; Cloth, U. lOff. 

Lectures on the Constitutional Jurisprudence of the United States, 
by W. A. Dner, LL.D. 12mo. 10s. &?. 

Principles of Political Economy ; by Francis Bowen. 8vo. d. 1 4«. 

Treatise on the Law of Evidence 5 by Simon Greenleaf, LL.D. 

3 vols. 8vo. calf. 4/. 45. 

A Treatise on the Measure of Damages ; or, An Enquiry into 
the Principles which govern the Amount of Compensation in Courts of 
Justice, ay Theodore Sedgwick. Third revised Edition, enlarged. 
Imperial 8vo. cloth. Z\s. Qd. 

Justice Story's Conimentaries on the Constitution of the United 
States. 2 vols. 8d«. • 

Justice Story's Commentaries on the Laws, viz. Bailments — 
Ajg^ency — Bills of Exchange — Promissory Notes — Partnership^and Con- 
flict of Laws. 6 vols. 8to. cloth, each 2%s. 

Justice Story's Equity Jurisprudence. 2 vols. Svo. 6S«.; and 
Equity Pleadings. 1 vol. Svo. Zls. 6d. 

W. W. Story's Treatise on the Law of Contracts. Fourth Edi- 
tion, greatly enlarged and revised. 2 vols. Svo. cloth, 68ff. 



MEDZOAIi. 

UMAN Physiology, Statical and Dynamical; by Dr. 
Draper. 800 Illustrations. Svo. 25«. 

A Treatise on the Practice of Medicine ; by Dr. George 
B. Wood. Fourth Edition. 3 vols. SOs. 

A Treatise on Fractures, by J. F. Malgaigne, Chirurgien de 
I'Hdpital Saint Louis, Translated, with Notes and Additions, by John H. 
Packard, M.D. With 106 Illustrations. Svo. sheep. 1/. Is. 

The History of Prostitution: its Extent, Causes, and Effects 
throughout the World : by William Banger, M.D. Svo. cloth. I6«. 
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A History of Medicine^firom its Origin to the Nineteenth Century. 
Bj Dr. P. y. Benoaard. 8to. 18«. 

Letters to a Young Physician just entering upon Practice; by 
James Jaekaon, 10>. Fep. 8to. 6f . 

Lectures on the Diseases of Women and Children. By Dr. G. S. 
Bedford. 4tli Edition. 8to. 18*. 

Principles andPractice of Dental Surgery; by C. A. Harris. 6th 
Edition. 8T0. 2ii. 

Chemical and Pharmaceutical Manipulations ; by C. and C. Morfit. 
Boyal 8to. Second Edition enlarged. 31*, 




NGLISH and Scotch Ballads, &c. An extensive Col- 
lection. Designed as a Complement to the Works of the British 
Poets, and eoobracinff nearly all the Ancient and Traditionary 
Ballads both of England and Scotland, in all the important 
varieties of form in which they are extant, with Notices of the 
kindred Ballads of other Nations. Edited by F. J. Child. A new Edi- 
tion, revised by the Editor. 8 vols. fcap. cloth, 3s. 6d. each, vniform with 
Bohn's Libraries. 

Souvenir of Modem Minstrelsy ; comprising a Biog^phical 
Sketch and Specimens of the Poetry of Living Poets. With a Medallion 
Portrait of Alfred Tennyson, Esq., Poet- Laureate. Foolscap, cloth, be- 
velled boards, 8s. M, 

Saul : a Drama, in Three Parts. Second Edition, post 8vo. 
cloth, 6s. 

The Painted Window; a Poem, by M. E. Arnold. Second 
Edition, 8s. 6d. 



, Sacred Poems for 
8vo. cloth. 4s. ed. 



Sabbath Halting in Life's Wilderness : or, 
every Sunday m the Year. By H. Ontis. reap. 

Adventures of a Summer Eve ; by W. G. T. Barter. 12mo. 6«. 

Lee Shore and other Poems ; by James M. Share. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Poets and Poetry of Europe; by Henry W.Longfellow. 8vo. 21s. 

Poetry of the East ; by W. B. Alger. 8vo. 6«. 

Codrus ; a Tragedy, by Bichard Neal. Fcap. 8vo. cloth. 2s. 6d. 

Shakespeare's Tragedy of Hamlet : 1 603-1604. Being the first and 
second Editions or Shakespeare's great drama, faithfully rei>rinted with 
old-faced type on fine- toned paper, by Joeiah Allen, jun. of Birmingham, 
from the Duke of Devonshire's celebrated copies, and dedicated, by per- 
mission, to his Ghrace. 8vo. cloth, 10s. ed, ; morocco, 21s. 
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VOVUIiAB BOOKS AT POPUIJOt PRICES. 

|LICE CAREY'S Pictures of Country Life. 1«. ^d. 

Angel over the Bight Shoulder. 1<. 

Boy Missionary ; by Mrs. J. M. Parker. 1«. 6d. 
Domestic Servants, their Duties and Bights ; by a Barrister. 1«. 
Dred; by Mrs. H. B. Stowe. (160th thousand.) Is. 6<i. 
Fools' Pence, and other Tales ; by C B. Tayler, M. A. 2<. 6«L 
Life Thoughts. By the Bey. Henry Ward Beecher. 2«. 
Lights and Shades of Australian Life. 1«. 6<2. 
Mabel Yaughan ; by the Author of '* The Lamplighter." Is. 6d. 
Nothing to Wear, and Two Millions, by William Allen BuUer. Is. 
Power of Prayer; by Dr. Prime. 1«. 
Becords of Alderbrook ; by Emily Judson. Is. 
Bifle, Axe, and Saddlebags. Is. 6c2. 
Shady side; by a Pastor's Wife. Is. 
Tales and Sketches (complete) ; by Mrs. Stowe. Is. 
Truth ; by Charles B. Tayler, M.A. Is. 6d. 
Waikna; or, Adventures on the Mosquito Shore. Is. 6dL 
Wolfert's Boost, and other Tales; by Washington Trying. Is. 

riOTION. 

HE Professor at the Breakfast Table. By Oliyer Wen- 
dell Holmes, Author of the " Autocrat at the Breakfast 
Table." New Edition. Fcap. 3s. 6d. 

The Autocrat at the Breakfast Table. By the Same 
Author. New Edition. Cloth, 2s. M. 

Types of Womanhood ; in Four Stories. Beprinted from "Eraser's 
Magarine," ** Household Words," &c. Story 1. Our Wish. Story 2. Four 
Sisters. Story 3. Bertha's Love. Story 4. The Ordeal. By the Author 
of " Ethel," ** Sister Anne," &c. Fcap. cloth, fancy boards. 2f. 

The Angels' Song; a Christian Betrospect. By Charles B. Tay- 
ler. with Illustrations. 5s. 

Blanche Neyille ; a Tale of Married Life. By Bey. C. D. Bell. 6s. 

The 160th Thousand of Mrs. Beecher Stowe's '' Dred." 2s. 6d. 

Cheap edition. Is. Od. 

The Pearl of Orr's Island. A Story of the Coast of Maine. By 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. Author of" Uncle Tom's Cabin," ** Minis- 
ter's Wooing." In popular tana. Is. (id., or cloth, 2s. dd. 
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Fiction — continued. 
The Minister's Wooing : p. Tale o" NeT7 England. By the Author 

of ** Uncle Tom's Oftbin. Two Editions :— 1. In poet 8to. Oo'tli with 
Thirteen Illustrations by Hablot K. Browne. Is. 6d.^i. Po" .lar Edition, 
crown 8vo. cloth, with a Design bj the same Artist. 2s. & . 

When the Snow Falls. By W. Moy Thomas. A Book for Cji-i^ft- 
mas and the Fireade. 2 rob*, po^t 8to. 1/. Is. 

" A story book that will not quickly [ poetical, and the carefulness of their 
fUl out of request. There is a deli- j execution is a comibrt to all educated 
caey of conception in the tales often i readers." — Examiner. 

Mabel Vaughan ; by MLss Cummins, Author of '' The Lamp- 
lighter." Edited by Mrs. Gaskell. Cloth, 3s. 6d. Cheap edition. Is. 6d. 

** Had we our will, the women of \ ract^nr, and one which may be safely 

England should ^ach possess a copy held up for admiration." — Sattarlaif 

of ' Mabel Vaughan.' " — Wesleyan Review. 

Times. ! ** * Mabel Vaughan ' is a qniet and 

'* We wish it success for the sake of i intensely good stay — the book is care- 

the pure intention with which it was i fully written ."^^/A^Tueum. 

written. Mabel is a charming cha- I 

%* In ordering this book, specify Mrs. Gaskell's Edition, as the Author 
has no interest in any other. 

El Fureidis : a Tale of Mount Lebanon and the Christian Set- 
tlements in Syria. By Maria S. Cummins, Author of ** The Lamp- 
lighter." Fcap. 8to. 2s. 6(/.— Also. Library Edition, Second Thousand* 
2 vols, crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 

** A thoroughly good book." — Morn- 
ing Star. 

" The best novels, of which • El 
Fnreidis ' is one.*'— Glasgow Herald. 

" Not only has Miss dummins en- 
hanced her reputation by her present 
production, but literature has gained 
a valuable acquisition in thb spirited 
and heart-stirring romance of * £1 
Fureidis.'" — Leaaer. ■• 



** One of the best novels of modem 
times : a novel as rich in pure senti- 
ment as it is in Christian philosophy, 
and as glowing in its portraiture of 
Oriental life as in its description of 
scenery." — City Press. 

** The author has made good use of 
her material, and has shown both 
skill and industry : she has evidently 
taken great pains with her work." — 
Athenaum.. 



Low's Popular Library of Favourite Books, each Volume well- 
printed and handsomely bound, with an Illustration en Steel, from Da- 
signs by John Gilbert, H. K. Browne, &c. bs. 

6. Crosscountry. By Walter Thom- 



1. The Eye Witness. By Charles 

Allston Collins. 

2. Antonina. By Wilkie Collins. 

3. The Dead Secret. By the Same. 

4. Woman in White. By the Same. 

5. My Lady Ludlow. ByMrs.Ghiskell. 



bury. 

7. Hide and Seek. 

lins. 

8. When the Snow Falls. 

Thomas. 



By Wilkie Col- 
ByW. M. 



Chiswick Press :— Whittingham and Wilkins, Tooks Court, Chancery Lane. 
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